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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Sheets ftre the condadtng section of a larger woric, 
^hich issues at the Bame tim^ with them from the press, entitled, 
" The Dangers of the Country.* 

In that work the Author has taken a distinct 'rtev of a ponible 
calamity, hitherto regarded too much in the abstract, to be justly 
estimated, that of our foiling under tlie yoke of France. He has 
aflertvards attempted to demonstrate the impolicy and danger of 
Inaking peace vith that Power, in her present state of aggrandise- 
ment ; and alxrve all, has endeavoured to stiev the inadequacy of 
our domestic defence, and the proper means of improring it ; <»ie J 
of which, and in his opinion the most important, is the propitiation I 
of Heaven, by an immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade. * 

A work so conlprehensive in its plan, has unavoidably formed % 
pretty large pamphlet; and has cost much more time than the 
Author at first expected; so that he has found himself unable to. 
offer it to tlie Public, till the great practical question considered in 
the following sheets has come again under, deliberation in P^lia- 
ment; and is likely very soon to be decided. 

At the same time, he finds the public mind suddenly elevated by 
the report of an improved state of afTairs on the Continent; and 
though we have seen enough of strange reverses, as well as of false 
intelligence, to tesch us the rashness of trusting to these new bom 
Wipes, they will probably make the generality of readers lesedisposed 
to attend, at this moment, to plans of miUtary defence, <v to the 
dangers of invasion. 

' . It has been thought right, therefore, to public separately, a part 
of the wwk, which, though intimately connected with, has no neces- 
sary dependence, on, the rest; and which, if at all worthy of pubUc 
attentivn, now moct4tceasin^ denuuids ^t. 
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Sect. 4. Reformation, is an essential basis (^ out 
national safety. 

It remains to say something of that other mean of 
averting our public dangers, which I proposed to con-^ 
sider, namely, reformation. As to patience znd tinani- 
mityy ibctr importance wtll be readily perceived ; but 
the necessity of such reformation, as I mean to 
suggest, may perhaps not be equally obvious. 

Were 1 to recommjend the correction of abuses 
jof a itnanctal or constitutional kind, some readers 
would readily concur. — These, they would say, are 
indispensably necessary; and without these, pati- 
ence and unanimity cannot be expected. But 
these are species of reformatron, which it is not my 
design here to consider ; both because there is no 
dearth of advocates to recommend them i and because 
a wish to reform such abuses^ where they admit of safe 
(orrecction, is not wanting in his Majesty's councils. 
. Frugality in the public expenditure, is beyond aS 
doubt a duty of high moment ; and the neglect of it 
^nder the present circumstances of the country « would 
be truly opprobrious. Whether any such constitu- 
tional reformations, as moderate and wise men have 
desired", ought now to be attempted, is a question 
which I will not discuss. . It is of too extensive and 
delicate a-nature,. to form an incidental topic tnaworlc 
Jifce this, 1 will only remark, that as there never was 
a period in which the popularity of our glorious consti- 
'tution, and of our government, was more important ^ 
so never was it more dangerous to propose in Parlia- 
Rient, any mea<iuFe greatly desired by a lafge portioao£ 
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the people, against the known sense of a majority of 
tbe legislature. 

Leaving such questions to others, I would insist 
only on the immediate duty and necessity of one refor- i 
matio'n, which we have too long owed, both to God I 
and Man ; which a great pari of the community moat 
anxiously desires ; to which both Houses of Parliament 
fire now solemnly pledged j and which I firmly believe 
to be more essential to the salvation of the country, I 
than her volunteers, her army, or her Jiavy : I mean • 
the abolition of the Slave trade. 

Here, perhaps, some readers who have hitherto 
assented to most of my remarks, and have found little to 
censure in these pages, except the feeble and inadequate 
manner in which momentous truths have been treated, 
will be disposed to lay the pamphlet down with a smile; 
and exclaim, what connection has this stale subject 
with the fate of England ? 

I cotyure them, however, if they have borne with me 
thus far, to listen a little longer. I implore them to 
recollect, that many of the most important relations 
between human events and human conduct, have been 
hidden from the wise and prudent, till subsequent to- 
catastrophes which their timely discovery might have 
averted : " If thou badst known, even thou, at leasf 
"in this thy day, the 'things that belong unto thy 
" peace ! But now they arc hid from thine eyes." 

That the Slave trade is in its consequences, politi* , 

cally injurious to the country, is a proposition which 

has l>een proved so often, and so clearly, in Parlia- 

'tnentary debates^and in arguments addressed to the 
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public, that I need scarcely regret the want of time to 
oiler here new demonstrations of its truth. It can be 
doubted only by those who will not listen or read on the ■ 
uibject i or whose prejudices are quite invincible. 
j^ The national mischiefs, however, produced by this 
commerce and the colonial system which it genenites, 
are more and greater than even abolitionists have yet 
stated. They are evils sust^ned at the great expencc 
of that commercial welfare which they are falsely 
alledged to promote ; and by a still more ruinous waste 
of our national wealth. They have cost us tenfold as 
many millions as they have truly returned. 

The bankruptcies among our merchants, anii,^c 
<v losses am2n£o^manufacturcfs7|«i'cMKced by the Slave 
I trade, and bywestTnlllu^eculations in new lands, 
those kindred bubbles with which it is always asso- 
ciated, notoriously and greatly exceed, in number and 
extent, the gains and the fortunes produced by them. 

I quarrel with no theorists here ; unless they would 
push their maxims to preposterous extremes. Be it 
admitted, that the wrecks of individual cnterprize are 
often public emolument : still there must be limits to 
the practical application of such theories. A nation 
cannot profit by the adventures of its citizens, when 
private ruin is the ordinary event i and success the rare 
exception. 

Hazardous, and in a general view, unsuccessful, as 
these speculations have always been, they are iiow be- 
come infinitely more so. Before the markets of Europe 
were shut to our West India produce, the prices of 
Sugar were so far from yielding a profit on the 
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.JPlMter'stBiutal, thai thef, hardly -paid his annual ex- 
peaces, and the-cfaai^es c^ sending^ his coihmodity U 
Europe. War 'has % adtoit, contributed to these 
effects.. But war, nlan ! Is now become 4 perennial evil. 
Nor could peac^ bring any mitigation; that dould possi- 
bly turn the balance in flivour of the planters a.t Urgei 
In fact} sugar [Anting has long been, on an awrage, i 
-losing business i and is now become irom the natural 
progress of causes inherent to the existing system, inde* 
pcndentlyof the evils of war, but above all from the 
continuance of the slave trade, a speculation which, to 
thegrcat majority of adventurers, is and mustbcFuinous.* 
That men are found still to engage in it, is no argu- 
ment whatever to the contrary ; any more than the great 

* That the sugar planters, in the old islands, hare, for inanjr 
^ears, beeq progressivel]r sinking deeper and deeper in ruin, is a 
fact quite ondUputed among those who know any thing of the 
taic. Id a late publication, by a gentleman of high commercial 
character, and intimately connected with the sugar colonies, it is 
held that estates in St. Ettt's, an island famons for the qvancity and 
quality of its produce, do not produce on an average, for a series of 
years, 4 per cent, on the capital invested. Yet the legal iutcrest of 
that island is 8 per cent. ; and many planters are glad to obtaia 
money at that rate. The incumbrances 00 estates in the West In- 
dies, nDtorioosIf bear a large proportion to the whole valne of the 
' capital : it requires liftle cal^nhit)oo therefore to shew, that enor- 
iBoi{ti losses must be incurred ; and on whom do they chicity lall^ 
but English creditors I — See letter to William Manning, £^. M. P. 
by C. Bosaaquet, Esq. p. 17. 

If further proof be wanted, that sagar planting is become a 
ruinous employment for oar commeDcial ca{utalr:I letet to Sit 
William Young's late work ; and to the last menifssto of the ' 
Jamaca Assembly, printed by order of the House of Commons, 
Pebuary 25th, 1805, Bankruptcy is thtre described as the 
almost ODiTCnal lot of the planters of that island. 
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sole of k>tteiy tickets, is a praOf thftt tbe <3fa>n«±i Are ok 
jthe ifAicie beneficial tO the puicbqsdn. 

(The. Wtst. India lottwy,". ftom tho nhhappy »nd 
exueme inequalities cf sugat crops, bos ttill « few 
t^pting prizes : and so it would, peritapSt if upob 
tbe general coital embarked, there were a toss of 96 
percent. Tlie successful adventures, like the 20*000!. 
prizes at Guildhiill, are blazoned la every walk of Eng- 
lish commerce } while the blanks are unnoticed and 
£»^ot. New dupes therefore ar6 continually fonod ; 
and while millions are peribdtcally sunk by our planters^ 
and slave traders, by our merchants and monicd meit 
who trust thetn, and by our manufacturers who trust 
the merchants^; the nation, like a ample lottery dub, i* 
fatally persuaded, that it is beneficial to follow the 
game. 

Mean time, the accursed system begotten and upheld 
in all itsabuses by the Slave trade, produces a state of 
J interior weakness and danger in these colonies, which 
fcas made them, both in peace and war, most expen- 
iiYc iiicuinbrances on thi revenues of the parent state ; 
and iatal drains oh bur regular army. The West Indies 

fave probably cost us more money since 179a, than 
II our military operations on the Contitient, and sub- 
tsidies to our allies, united i and the waste of our rcgu- 
ilar infantry which they have occasioned within the 
isarhe period, has beyond doiibt, greatly exceeded 
(the whole collective losses of our army, by sickness, or 
the «wotd, in evary other service. * 

' Sir Wiiliaai Young, has given it his kte work, anthentic 
returns, whereby it appcaie tbu out of 19,676 ncB, raHstned 
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Wete t^eic no athct objectioos' to the SlavfrTcad^ 
than that it is continually adding to theextent of mocca^- 
tile ca^ai, thus wasteful]/ applied, and .colonies thus 
dreadfully maintained, it would be a sufficient reafio^ 
for its abolition. But this horrible commerce^ at tb« 
same time, forms an insupertible obstacle to benign 
improvementfr in our sugar colonies i and tends to per- 
{xtuate every mischief, moral and political, that bcr 
' iongs to their interior system, ^yhile a slave market 
exists, neither wholesome laws, nor individual benevo- 
lence, will ever be able to meliorate the general lot of 
those wretched bein^, who toil under the whips of 
the drivers. It would be as ratioaal to attempt to 
bring a sea marsh into tillage, without first embanking 
ag^nst the tide. 

.That the propositions last advanced, aie not wholly 
consistent with the delusive representations of seif 
interested men, and with the prejudices of the ill,- 
infprpied, I too well know i aqd yet I cannot con- 
sistently with the. plan of the present wjork, proceed to 
demonstrate their truth. Should the grand abolitioa 
controversy not soon be shortened, by the force of those 
admitted principles on which it ought to be decided, 
the public shall ere long, be posse^d of some precise 

in the windward and leeward iilands from 17961 to 1801. wc.losc 
by death, no less than 171173. But this account, I apprehend, 
Contidns nd ^art df the UtAf employed m St. Domingo, or Jamaica ; 
hor dOoB it ewbrict "iUt Icmci during the year* 1793,-4, atnl j, 
daring which the yellow fever was pecnliarlydeftriKtlVe. 
SftM'tU Mia Ctmnen Plant Std, f^c 118. 
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in j systematic information respecting cc^bnial ^avery j 
and I trust then to satisfy every man who will take 
the pains to reason upon well established premiset, 
■that all these propositions and remarks, as to the ill 
ejects of this commerce in the colonies, are irrefra- 
gaWy true. Mean time, I will rather leave them unar- 
gu«d to the reflections of the discerning reader, than 
forbear to notice such powerful considerations, among 
- the reasons for abolishing the Slave trade. 

There are other and higher views however, upon 
which, without assumiiig any thing that can be the 
■subject of controversy or doubt, we may arrive at the 
same practical conclusion. 

The esteem of foreign nations, is obviously (^ 
consequence to us at all times, and especially at 
this singular conjuncture. — ^Ve feel it to be so ; 
for we haye endeavoured to conciliate their good 
opinion and friendship, by very costly sacrifices. 
Buonaparte too, is of the same mind ; for he is 
Scarcely more intent upon ruining our commerce, thati 
destroying our reputation on the continent; and 
beyond doubt, it would tend much to preclude our 
effectual interposition, at some future and auspicious 
season, between his ambition, and the remnant of 
Europe that has ypt escaped his sword, if he could 
succeed in persuading the v/orld, that we are a sordid, 
selfish, and unprincipled people, whose gold is their 
,god> and who would spread desolation through the 
earth, for the sole purpose of extending their com- 
merce. It might also further his present plan, (rfen- 
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g^ing the powers still neutral, in a confederacy agalnsf 
our maritime rights. 

Now who can contemplate the stave trade, without 
feeling, that in that point, we are justly chaigcable 
with the very crimes which the enemy imputes to us ? 
■—It is fa)se, tfaat we promote wars, for the sake of ?^ 
our trade in Europe j but that we thus sin in Africa, 
is unquestionably true. It is a foul libel, that the 
European continent owes its present miseries to Britbh 
avarice; but that the great African continent owes 
chiefly to that cause, miseries far greater and more 
durable than those of Europe, cannot fairly be de- 
nied. 

Buonaparte indeed, has not accused us of the 'slave 
trade. The prejudices of which, he is the dupe, and 
ibe crimes which he has committed, have shut his 
mouth qa that subject. But a great majority of his 
subjects, and of the people of all other nations, cannot 
but supply in their reflections, what his invectives have 
in this respect omitted j and when they think of the 
slave trade, must be prepared to believe us capable of 
all that be libellously impute! Even accomplices in 
guilt, know how to estimate the indications which It 
furnishes, of the general principles of their associates. 
Let it be remembered too, that this is a crime, not in 
(he contemplation of others merely, but in our own : 
a national -iniquity, long since recorded as such, by tbe 
, solemn confession of our representatives in parliament, 
as well as by the voices of thousands and tens of thousands 
of the people. Oorpublic discussions on this subject, arid ^ 
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the resolutions of the Commons, in 1792, excited great 

attention in other nations, and no where. more than in 

France. What then must be thought, of our having 

for fifteeo years subsequent to that period, not only 

cherished the inhuman commerce which we had prp- 

fesseda resolution to abandon, but greatly enlarged 

its extent ? 

What is actually thought in France, we well know* 

. — The apologists of the slave trade, as well ais its 

I enemies, Recuse us of a vile hypocrisy ; supposing that 

j we meant ^o lead other nations into a dereliction of 

] their share of the trade, in order that we might mono- 

ipolize its profits. I am well informed, that Buana* 
parte mentioned his belief of our dissimulation on the 
, subject to Mr. Fox, when in his company at Paris i 
I and was assured by that great man, but probably 
without effect, tliat the opinion was unfounded. — No 
man could have repelled the .charge with a better 
grace, than that generous statesman ; one of the ruling 
feelings of whose heart was abhorrence of this detes* 
table traffic. He publicly professed that be should 
regard its abolition as an attainment valuable enough 
to overpay all the labours of his life,; and regretted, . 
in death nothing more deeply, than his leaving that 
work unfinished. 

But though Mr. Fox doubtless said to the First 
Consul, every thing which the wish to deliver his coun- 
try from so opprobrious an imputation, could suggest ; 
he must have felt that it was not easy to explain 
or defend our conduct. Buonaparte probably lemwn' 
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ed unconvinced ; and wronged the siDceri^ <^ bts illus- 
trious guest* bjr supposing ttut be had less love for 
trutK, than for the credit of his country. 

That we have incurred upon this account, much 
odium and contempt with the French peof^e in gene* 
ral, cannot be doubted. £ven after the uswpation of 
Buonaparte, a lai^e part of them were so averse to the 
infijmy of repealing their own decrees against the slave 
trade, that a very bold stand was made against the 
measure in their senate; and the consuU notwithstanding 
the terrorof his newly acquired power, found himself 
opposed by a minority of 17 to 54. Let' us here bcjust 
to OUT unfortunate enemies, (unfortunate they truly 
are, though guihy too). Their liberty was irretrievably 
lost, through the crimes which it had engendered; 
but they would have saved from the wreck the most 
generous of their reformations, if the sordid and mi*- 
taken policy of their new master, had not opposed it. 

They must ' have felt, however, with indigna- 
tion, that England, more than Buonaparte, was in 
&ult. His advocates strenuously pleaded ourexa>m- ^ 
pie as hb apdogy ; and the defence, it must be admit- 
ted, was far more specious, than that which some of 
the friends of this horrible commerce, offer upon the 
same principle in England. If the mistress of the oceatk 
can plead, that she has no power to aboii&h the slave 
trade, while other nation s continue to carry it on •, 
the same plea was much more allowable to France, 
who cannot in time of war, protect ber colonies 
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from conquest, much less tlifiif commwciaHaws frbtH 
-suspension, against lier maritime ^nd slave trading 
enemy. Good men indeed, and even bad men, who 
J reason clearly, would see the absurdity of the defence 
in a moral view ; for France could at least deliver her- 
self from the g«ilt and the shame, if not Africa from 
, the scourge, of tlJc commerce. Bat considering how 
smalt a ahare she possessed Of it, .and how large a 
portion of it is in our hands, she could not hope Jn 
any great degree to benefit the unhappy natives of that 
country, by a sacrifice in which we would not concur. 

It seems impossible to doubt, that our opprobrious 
adherence to this traffic, has added much to the popu" 
lar prejudice against us in the the minds of Frenchmen 
in general. Durii^ the last war, it naturally con- 
firmed the apprehension, that we were; from selfi&h ' 
motives, enemies to their freedom and independency, 
for it indicated a national 'character consistent witb 
such sordid feelings ; and now when when events 
have precluded that suspicion in regard to the present 
war, the same crime gives colour to the calumnies of 
Buonaparte, and prepares the people, especially the 
friends of the negroes among them, to believe, that 
we basely wage war gainst them for the sake of com- 
merciat spoils. Sure I am at least, that our immediate 
renunciation of the slave trade, would tend to open 
the minds of Frenchmen, to our true chuucterr to 
make the war with us unpopular among, them, and to 
lay a basis for solid reconciliation, when the spirit oi 
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their governtheotj and the state of £urope» shall allow 
of our sheatfaiog the sword. 

* If .we turn to Aroericai the importance of our na'* 
tional character, in this particular^ 4ill be more than 
equally apparent. There^ we certainly laboqr under 
great and unmerited reproach. The most moderate 
and abstemious use eveii of our maritim^ghts, is in- 
dignantly resisted; and partly from misapprehensions 
which we vainly attempt to remore; because they spring 
from a rooted conviction, that our policy is uniformly 
directed by narrow minded and selfish principles : It is j 
said that we scruple not to trample on the rights of the I ^ 
weak and defenceless, whenever it may promote the 
interests of our navigation and trade. It is equally 
singular and mortifying, that even Mr. Randolph, and 
our other apologists in that Country, admit to thelc 
«pponeDts, that we really act oh sucli principles; con- 
tenting themselves with the argument that other nations 
do the same. Yet no reasonable ground or colour for 
such imputations, is to be found in our late treatment 
of the United States ; except perhaps In our too lavish 
concessions. It is true that self-interested individuals 
have, for their private ends, fomented this Anti-British 
spirit in America, by false and injurious charges i but 
our ^neral impressions of the moral character of any 
individual, have a powerful effect in our construction 
of his conduct towards us ; and it is In some measure 
the same between nations. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world in which we 
kave incurred so muck disesteem by our conduct, in 
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Kg2.rd to the slave trade, as in the Nortfaem States of 
the American Union, in which the late resentiQcnl 
against us seems to have beeo the most pnevaleDt ; nor 
is there any country, in which the abandonment of 
this commerce, would have a more powerful ioflijcnce 
in our {a.voaT. May it soon be in the power of our 
friends in Atterica, when they hear us taxed with ra- 
pacious prindples, and a -contempt foF the rights of 
mankind, to adduce our develiction of the slave trade, 
as a clear refutation of the charge. 

Should we upw continue to refuse this long-pro- 
mised reformatioD, the reproach must fake a deeper 
tinge than ev^, in the eyes of all civilized nations. 
The Lords spiritual and temporal in ParUament as- 
terobled, have at length concurred with the Commons, 
in recc^nizing the moral turpitude of the trade, and in 
giving a pledge for its speedy excision, which it would 
be infamous not to redeem. 

If it be inoportant that our national chanurter should 
be vindicated in the eyes of foreignerss, tiot less so, 
that it should stand ^r in our own. 

Who candoubt-thata high. sense cf national honour 
and virtue, a reverence, as w[cll as love for our Coimtiy, 
and above all a Hrm reliance on the protecting power 
of God, are popular sentiments of great value at an 
arduous crisis like the present We are called up(^ to 
make great sacrifices ; perhaps to give the last proof 
of fervent attachment to our country; it is fit therefore 
that she should appear fair and amiable in our eyes. 
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Sitid that whatever soils thelustre cff b«r character, sboufd 
be instantly wiped away. 

There is indeed an attaehmeat to th£ land thilt gave 
-us birrh, which depends on no elevated sentiitieDt& 
For my part, I am not ashamed to avow a lote for the 
Very soil itself; a weakness which has made me shed 
tears at bidding it a long adieu, which hds m^e me 
Review it with transport at my return, independently oi 
the thought of every rltionat object of attachment* 
Comprised in the endearing same of Country. 1 blush 
not to confess, that, in a distant climate, the expecta- 
tbn of death his been embittered -by the thought,- that 
roy dust would not mingle with my native soil. But 
the patriotism that deserves the name^ is composed of 
irabler elentents^ It is a Blial sense of honour and 
duty, animated by reveitnce for all that is noble and 
great, by affection for all that is excellent and amiable* 
in the society to which we belong. It looks back on 
the glory of our ancestorst It looks up to the dignity of 
tbe throne, it looks round on the wise and beneficent 
institutions^ the mild. and equitable laws, the freedom* 
the happiness, the virtue, by which the social edifice is 
adorned t till glowing with a generous enthusiasm it eX' 
chums, " this is my beloved Country ! I received it 
firom, my fathers j I will defend it with my blood ; I will 
tilansmit it unimpaired to my children I" 

- If such patriotic feelings ace at this awful moment 
peculiarly seasonable and. important, let them not be 
chilled with the sad reflH^ion,. that this same beloved 
Country is polluted by the most sordid .and barbarous 
crimes j that though dear to ourselves, she is a curse 
tv- a lafge portioa of the globe ; that her wealth geoe- 
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r^es, and her power maintains, a greater mass of htfmian ; 
wretchednessand guilt, than even the pestilent ambition 
of France: perhaps tlian all the other political crimes oi 
I the age. "I have often thought," a pioUs friend who 
^is thoroi^hly acquainted with the slave trade, once said 
to me, '" that were an angel to look down from hea\"cn,- 
" in order to determine wluch of the nations of the 
" globe is the greatest scourge to the human species, - 
" his eye would be arrested by Africa and the West" 
*' Indies, and by those receptacles of unspeakable 
*' misery, the ships that are passing between them; 
"' and his awful report would be. Great Britain is that ; 
"merciless nation." 

It is by those only who have not read and reasoned 
upon the subject, or who suffer themselves to be de- 
ceived by rank and inconsistent imposture, that such 
an estimate as this can be thought excessive. But 
were the dreadful effects of the crime at all disputable, 
not so at least its sordid and infamous nature. What 
rational being, who ever heard of the slave trade, can 
ajtempt to rescue it from, our contempt and abhor- 
rence ? 

. I demand here, however, no wider concession^ than 
■ that thiscomaiercc is in factasubject ofextreme detes- 
tation witha large portion of the British people i5nd con- 
sequently a great tJrawback upon that reverence, and - 
tijat. ardent lovcj for the institutions and the moral cha- 
racter of his Country, by >vhich the mind of a patriot 
fhoukl be animated in times of danger and distress. 

'Jjrt it be remembered tQo» that a large proportion of 
those who are most zealous for the abolition of rhc slave 
ttvh, axG.rasa of religious £i:e!ingsi.and. who rpgajd thi» : 
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iramc as a itiost belnous offence, not only Against ttiAA^ 
ibut ^inst God. If there be stalesraen or legislators, 
who can reconcile tb their own views of Chnstianity> 
their own erroneous and inadequate notions of the slave 
(rade, by looking beyond the crimes and the cruelties 
Jjerpetrated on the coast and on the middle passage, 
arid even beyond the dreadful destruction of our spe- 
- cies which ensues in the West Indies, and all the mise- 
fies of a hopelesi bondage, to a supposed compensatory- 
good J let them consider that a large and very valuable 
portion -of their countrymen, not only utierly disbelieve 
the existence of any such compensation ; but reject with 
horror the ideaof abetting injustice, cruelty, and blood- 
shed, upon the principle of expediency. They eveii 
regard the deliBerate admission of such amotivc, as art 
aggravation of the crime j because it implies that man 
is.wiset than his Creator, whose beneficent purposes, arc 
thus supposed to be at variance with his own com- 
mands. 

I will suppose, for the argument's sake, that these 
men are unreasonably scrupulous ; still their own limid 
consciences, must give the lawto their expectations of 
tfie favour or disfavour of God. Can it be doubted 
then, that multitudes of Englishmen, who regard the 
slave trade in this light, are much disheartened and 
alarmed by that atrocious national sin ? Can they hop? 
as confidently, in the benignapt dispositions of Provi- 
dence for the safety of their Country, as if she were 
guiltless of innocent blood ? Oii the contrary, many of 
them are much more Tntiniidated by our persevering 
provocation of divine justice in the slave trade, that) by . 
air the' burthens' and all the visible dangers of th^ wir. 
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'It alarms them more, and in the event of actu^ inva»ion, 
would tend more to damp that conBdetice sa essential 
in the breast of a soldier, than alt the victories of Buo- 
naparte. 

Id the nairte then of this lai^ portion of my fellow 
subjects, than whom none love their Country more, 
than whom none are more ready to abide all extremities 
In her defence ; in the name of thoSe who worship God 
.among us, and admit no pleas of expediency against 
his holy laws > I earnestly implore from Parliament the 
immediate abolition of the slave trade. 

God forbid, however, that I should dissemble on this 
sacred subject ; and it would be dissimulation to state 
the Uneasiness of religious minds on account of this 
great offence, without adding, that I think they are 
justly alarmed. 

Yes ! I will dare to avow an opinion, that the public 
calamities with which we have been so remarlubly 
visited, ever since the iniquities of this commerce were 
laid open to the national conscience, and reformation 
was callously withheld, have been chastisements for that 
odious cause. 

It cannot be necessary to apologue, in a land Called 
Christian, for assuming in times like the present, that 
wehaveincurred the anger of heaven i or for humbly in- 
quiring by what offences, that ai^er Is most likely to 
have been excited. At an ara so portentous and alarm- 
ing, the Atheist indeed, if there .be such a character 
among us, may behold with a stupid stare the machi- 
nery of second causes, without raising his thoughts to 
that Providence by which it is directed j but all who 
believe, that " verily and indeed there is a God whc> 
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** governs the earth j" and especially the sincere Chris- 
tian, will recognize in the aiRictJog prodigies of the 
age, the hand of the Most High, 

That thegoodorevii destinies of nations, are oftea 
the retributory appointmentsofdivinejustice or bounty, 
no man who believes in the scriptures can doubt : '* A 
" fruitful land maketh he barren for the wickedness of 
" them that dwell therein." A thousand passages in 
holy writ might be cited to the same effect j as well A3- 
multitudes of examples there recorded of public cala- 
mities, which were expressly imposed as puni^ments 
for natiotul sins^ 

What indeed can be more consonant to our views of 
the divine government, whether derived from revealed 
or natural religion, than such retributory justice? 
Kingdoms have no world to come; communities of 
men will not, as such, stand collectively, before the 
judgment scat of Christ. If then, it pleases the Al- 
mighty in his temporal providence, often to punish and 
reward in a remarkable manner, the vices and viitues 
of individuals j we may reason from analogy, (that best 
natural interpreter of the unseen works of God) to the 
probability that Nations, will sometimes be made to 
illustrate in th? same wayi his justice, power, and 
mercy. 

It would be easy to shew, that there is in fact 3 close 
^alogy in what is called the ordinary course of provi- 
dence, between the divine government of states, and 
of private persons. Their virtues equally tend to 
prosperity and long life ; their vices to misery and dis-^ 
solution. If the decline and fall of nations may gene- 
rally b? dated from the period of their highest atta,in, 
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meiitsln arts antf luxury, that tsalso the period of thci^ 
most heinous oifences against God ; and however oppo- 
site the proposition may be to ordinary notions, their 
most cruel st(is against man also. But I must abstaia 
\t present from abstract discussions like these j and 
rely, as it is right to do in such cases, en the express 
testimony of inspiration. 

In the particular case in question, I might fbrtifj 
my remarks if necessary, by the authority of our oir ■ 
tiohal church. We have been repeatedly enjoined, on 
days of fasting and humiliation, to acknowledge that the 
calamities and dangers of the times, are appointments of 
divine providence, on account of our national sins. 
The rulers of our Church, have not indeed attempted 
to point out to us the particular offences whicK call for 
reformation. Spiritual admonition from the pulpit, is 
in the present i^e, of a general kind. But it is not less 
the right and the duty of individuals, to give a parti- 
cular and practical application to these pious reproofs. 
It is obvious that a distinct conception of our sins, whe- 
ther private or public, must be a necessary prelude to 4 
sincere and efficacious repentance. 

We have no prophet to declare to us the causes of 
the displeasure of heaven ; but conscience may enable 
lis to discover thent; and if we fairly apply the ex- 
amples and the declarations contained in the h^ly 
scriptures, to the ca:se in question, we shall inquire in 
the proper way for its solution; and with a well-founded, 
hope of success. 

What can be more suitable to every exalted concep- 
tion of the divine nature, than the causes which are 
most frequently assigned in scripture for the chastis*- 
7 " ■-. 
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'"Wwiit of sinftil nations? They are, for the iilost'parf, 
the sins of oppression, injustice, and violence towards 
the poor and helpless ; and the shedding of innoceftt 
blood. The offence of idolatry itself among the cho- 
■ sen people, was not more frequently denounced than 
these ; nor more severely punished. 

The passages of scripture which might be cited to 
this eifect are numberless; and it is perhaps only 
weakening the encral effect of the remark, to adduce 
examples of them. Yet for the satisfaction of those 
who are not sufficiently conversant with the Bible, I 
offer a few in the annexed note.* 

The Almighty declared himself offended even witli 
those solemn Fasts, which were intended to avert his 
indignation, while oppression was unreformed. " Is it 
" such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man to 
*• afflict his soul ? is it to bow down big head as a bul- 
" rush, and to spread sackcloth under him ? wilt thou 
*' call this a fast, and an acceptable day to the LtNxl ? ' 

",Isnot this the fast that I have chosen ; to loose the 
" bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
*' and to let the oppressed go free, and that you break 
" every yoker" 

Not Icssclearto the same effect, are the exhortations 
of the prophet Jeremiah. *' Execute ye judgment and 
" riglueousness, and deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
*' ot the oppressor ; and do no wrong, do no violence to 
*' the stranger, and the fatherless, nor the wido^v, 
*' neither shed innocent blood." 

" " For thus h«th the Lord ofHosts said : Hew ye down trecj 
" and ca-t e maun; against Jeri-salem. This is the city to bs 
V WHied i Ac if wlfdl/ <^prenio« in th< nidet of bcr i vioknae 
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Thtatt however, and a thousand such a4inoiiitiQfis 
were slighted Ijy the offending people ; and whatwas tfec 
effect ? Ar invading sword was sent through the gujUy 
)and, \ts thtqap and its altars were overturned, and its 
stitviying inhabitants, were dragged away by a merciless 
conqueror, to groan ]n their turn under oppression, aqd 
to illustrate in » mis^rablp captivity, (h? retaliating 
justicp ofQod. 

Vyerp we,, with such scriptural precedents and ex- 
planatjorjs of the vvays of the Almighty before us, tp 
se^ch for the pauses of {he app^nt djspleasure fif 

f and spoil is hear4 in her; I^efQre roe contii^oall^ is grief an4 
" wouods." Jeremiah vl, 6,7. 

" Make a chain ; for the land is full of bloody crimes, and the 
'• city is full of yjo}encc ; Wherefore I will bring the worst of the 
'f heaf hen, and they sbftll possess their honses." E^ekiel vii. 23-4. 

'' Therefore thm saith the Lordj Ye have not hearkened vrnyj 
" me in proclaiming liberty every one to his brother, and every 
*' man to his neighbour ; behold I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
" the Lord, to the sword, to the peEttience, and to the famine; and 
'.' I will make yo)] to be removed \yith fll the kingdoms of the 
" earth." Jeremiah xxxiv. 17. 

" The children also of Jadah, and the children ()f Jerusalem, ha\^ 
f ye sold unto the Grecian?, that ye might remove them far from 
" their border," " Behold, I will rwse them up oot of the place 
^ whither ye have sold them ; and will retntn your recompence 
" upon your pwn, head.'' 'VAnd 1 will sell your sons and your 
" daughters into the hand of the children of Jud^h, and they shall 
" sell them to the Sabeans, to a people far off: for the Lord hat|i 
f* spoken it," Joel iii, 6, 7 — 8. 

" Because thou hast spoiled many nations, all the remnant of the 
f people shall spoil thee ; because itf men'; blood, and for thfe 
" violcnceoftheland, of the city, and of all that dwell therein.'* 
!f Wo tp him that coveteth an evil covetousness to his boose, that 
T' he may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from lh« 
V. power of evU.!' " Tfccra ha^t consulted ghan^ to. thy hoviss hj 
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Heavm ; It would be iiatural to turn our eyes towards 
the Slave trade, on account' of the specific character c^ 
the' guilt which it involves ; even if its enormous magt- 
aitude, did not pre-eminently challenge attention. 
If rapine, oppression, violence to the poor, the stranger, 
^d. the deslitutfij dishonest gain, and the effusion of 
innocent blood, be put in inquest against England, 
where: will they be- found but in. the Slave trade ; ex<- 
cept indeed.in its assocrated iniquity, the dreadful sla-^ 
very di our colonies r 

I know there arc many who suppose us to be me^^ • 
ciless <^pressors in the East Indies, as well as the West, h 
But if the su.spicion be applied to our treatment pf th? 

f cmdns off many people, anil hast unned against thy soul," 
*' For the scone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
•' timber shall answer ii." " Wo to him tliat boildeth a town 
'< with blood, and establi$heth a dty by iniquity." Habakkuk ii, 

" The pepple of the l^nd hav; uspd oppression, ^nd e^fercised 
" robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy ; yea they have op- 
f pressed the stranger wtpngfully-" " Therefore have I poured 
(■ oat mine indignation upon them, I have consumed them witb 
" the 6re «f my wrath ; their own way have frecompensed upoi) 
)■ iheir heads, saith the Lord." Ezekiel xnii. fp-jl. 

" Behold tberefoie I have nt^itten mine hand fit thy dishonest 
" gain which thou hast made, and at thy blood which hath beeif 
f in the midst of thee." Ezekiel xxii. 13. 

" By the multitude of thy merchandize they have filled ths 
«* midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned : therefore ^ 
•;' will destroy thee;" '* Thou bast deliled thy sanctuaries by [h^ 
•• moltitode of thy iniqiiiiies, by (he iniquity of thy traffic : there^ 
•' fore will I bring forth a iire from the midst of thee, it shall de-; 
■' vour thee, and I will bring thee to ashes upon the earth, &c.—^ 
*' and thou shall be a terror, and neve r ah^ thoa i?e any mage,'* 
pzelficl »ATiii. 18,19* /&^0\ 
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pow, or the gr^t mass (^ the p«4>Iei It Butterljr lin- 
ibunded. , There is no slavery in the dominions of the 
Ea&t India Company, unless the condition of a few 
.domestic Ufe servants, may deserve the name j and 
even these are so treated, that their bonds^e can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from freedom, But the labouring 
classes of the community, are in general free ; nay, for 
the mo$t part, the agricuUural labourers till their own 
leasehold lands ; for which they pay a fixed and very mo- 
derate rent. In no part of India are they so happy in 
this respect, as within the British territories; and if the 
native Princes have ever had cause to complain of us ; 
to their subjects, at least, it has been an advantage and 
a blessing, to be transferred to the government of the 
Company. I heartily wish we were as innocent of 
neglecting their moral, and spiritual improvement, as of 
impairing their temporal welfare.* 

If we cast our eyes around us in this happy 
Island, there is still less matter of charge against the 
national conscience on the score of violence and op- 
pression. In no other part of the globe, are the poor 
and helpless so well protected by the laws, or so hu- 
manely used by their, superiors. Nor are the laws 
chargeable with injustice towards the less fortunate 
peasantry of our sister island ; though here perhaps, 
there is r^iuch 'that ought to be reformed. If liie 
legislature be now culpable in regard to Ireland, it ia 
for omission and neglect ; rather than for positive wrong; 
nor does the fault arise from any of those unrighteous 

• It U but just to say, thit the late Governor-General Marquis 
Welleslfv, was veiy laudably disposed to proaote the rdigiou* 
jiistruciion of the natives. ' _ ' _ 
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principles, or from that oppressivo uso of power, w^iciti 
are so peculiarly offensiye to Heaven. 

If therefore we are suffering for such offeuces as hav^ 
Usually provoked the scourge of the Most High,, if it "hp 
as th? protector of the poor and destitute, that God 
has^ntered into judgmeot with us, we must I repeat;, 
look to Africa, and to the West Indies, for the causes 
of his wrath. But the magnitude of the crimes of the 
Slave Trade, still more than their specific chaiacterj' 
will conduct us to the same conclusion. 

Near 37,000 unhappy men, women, and children, 
are yearly carried by us from thejr native land to afar 
distant country i there to perish prematurely ; oc toend 
their days in hopeless captivity and bondage.* They 
have given us no offence ; they have, for the most part, 
committed no crime even against their countrymen, 
worthy of exile or slavery i the motiveof our transportri 
ing them, is pure undcfccated avarice. Yet by * 
our hands, and by our procurement, the dearest ties af 
nature are barbarously rent asunder i the hasband i* 
dragged from the arms of his wife, the innocent child 
from ihe bosom of its parents, and the cries of theic 
agonized feelings are ended only by the silence oE 
despair. At this moment, ten thousand shrieks and 

* Tbe number of Slaves carried from Africa in iSo^-i in ships 
fleare4 out from Great Briiain, supposing their cargoes to havs 
equuilcdi and not exceeded, the numbers limited bylaw, was 36,699.. 
(Sc€ Sir W. Young's West India Common Flaw Book, page 8.> 
This account, however, comprises tiie Stave ships iradipf mi/er 
British nhuri only. If the British Slave Trade, carried oti under 
American and Danish colours, prior to the Act of last Sesssion, wero 
lA^I.uded. the dreadful amount of the humaa victims ^immolated at 
tbe shriae of our national avarice, ng^U be g\%aixy coLttged, . 
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groans, uttcFCd by the helpless victims of British vio-" 
Icnce.are entering the ear of the Most High, the righte- 
ous judge of the whole earth, and demanding vengeance 
gainst us. 

While our slave ships, like hungry vultures, hover 
continually over the coasts of that hapless continent, 
dreadful are the horrors in the interior by which thejr 
victims are prepared. 
I The exportable slavery of Africa, is for the most 
I part, the produce only of crimes, which we directly or 
I indirectly stimulate the wretched natives to commit } 
I and by our means, every species of misery, is continually 
I propagated through the greater part of that vast con* 
*tincnt. Treachery, false accusation, man-stealing, 
midnight rapine, and conflagration, are ordinary means, 
by which in aid of that more copious source, capti- 
vity in war, our demand for slaves is supplied ; and 
while by the frequency of these crimes, man becomes 
[ to man a greatef terror than the lion of the desart, to 
I the destruction of all innocent commerce, and civil 
\ intercourse between individuals ; frequent and dreadful 
( wars are kindled between thejr petty states, for th^ 
I sole purpose of obtaining captives to barter with our 
' merchants, (ot the arms and luxuries of Europe. 

Nor is war only ipcrcased in point of frequency; its 
horrid features are rendered far more dreadful, by the 
same detestable motive. — Populous villages are beset 
at midnight, by armed bands, who after killing all that 
make resistance, carry off, to a mor? dreadful fate, such 
of their prisoners as are fit for servitude j leaving of 
course to perish, all who from £^e or infirmity, depend-i 
^ upon the luore vigorous for support. 
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That this description of the sources of exportable 
slavery is strictly true, all who will take the trouble 
of reading the most decisive public evidence, may be 
Rilly convinced. Their effects on the state of manners d 
and society in Africa may be easily conceived : and • 
where man is made at once so wretched and so guilty, 
it may scarcely excite additional horror, to reflect what 
enormous and various destruction of human life, must 
directly, or coUaterally result, from the same detesta- 
ble commerce. 'This murderous waste however, is of 
fu greater extent than the uninformed suppose. 
Many of the unhappy captives, arc brought to the 
shores of the Atlantic from very remote parts of the 
interior country, and in their way have extensive desarts 
to pass, where so many external hardships and suf- 
ferings are added to the anguish of their minds, that 
of those who originally set out for the coast, a great 
number perish miserably on the- journey.* 

Exportable slavery then, is not only the fruit of 
atrocious crimes, and exquisite wretchedness ; but this 
fruit is not, and from the nature of the case cannot, be 
thriftily gathered. The hapless country, for every 
bondsman placed in the hold of a slave ship, is deprived 
of much more than a sin^e life. 

But a still further waste of human existence takes 
place in that foul prison itself. The mortality on the 
short passage which ensues, among persons chiefly ia 
the prime of life, is by the last accounts equal to five 
In every hundred ; even when the excesses of a blind 



* Some traiy shoclung iUasnations of thu nnth may be fonnd 
in Mr. Park's tnvcli. 
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and merciless avarice are controuled by the regutatioos 
6f the acts made to limit the carrying trade. * 

Much greater proportions of the slaves which arrive 
in the West Indies, are confessedly brought to an' un- 
timely and speedy death, by the seasoning, or training 
tb compulsory labour, in our islands j-f and on the 
whole, it may fairly be calculated, that not less than 
three human beings are directly, or indirectly sacrt^ 
£Ced in Africa, on the middle passage, and in tb^ 
West Indies, in order to place a single seasoned negro 
upon a sugar plantation. 

Such is the murderous nature of this intercourse 
with Africa, which opprobriously to the character of 
commerce, is known by the name of the slave trade. 

If we were to compute the homicides which it has 
produced since we first embarked in it, the amount 
would alnlostexceed credibility. Perhaps it would be no 
extravagant, though a horrible proposition, that a sword 
of divine vengeance which should utterly extirpate 

' Sir W. Young's West India Common Place Book, p. lo. 

, f l!y a public docament, ia the possession of his Majesty's RIJ- 
nisters, it appears that in Trinidadi a full moiety of between eight 
and nine thousand imported negroes had perished in two years. To' 
enaFblerthe readdr to coftcilive the complicated miseries which 
brought theini to theivend, it would he necessary to give much. 
and veiy shocking information, respecting the- seit'.cm^Dt of new 
lands in the West Indies. 

It is reported that a great number of Chinese Bave lately been 
csrried', by whose pfocwemeitt I know nor, to that inland. It is- 
impossible here Jo expose the false views on which such an expe- 
dient to settle the new lind* by free labourers has been boijt; bat I 
seize this opportunity to protest publicly .igain^c it, as ajjjrepostM- 
ous and cruel expciimeat. 
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tUe- whole population of England, would hardly exact 
more than life for life, for the innocent African blood 
with which we arc justly chargeable.* 

• Mr, Edwards, otimate* ihe total import of ncgroej into the 
Bcitish coloiues, from 1680 to 17S6, at 3,130,000, but admits that 
this is much less than was commonly supposed ; and it may, I con- 
ceive, bereasonably taken at three millioD*. In 1787, the impor- 
taiion wasj'i,oa3. History of West Indies, vol. 2, hook 4, chap. 2.) 
From 179; to 1804, the numbers carried from Africa in British 
thips,' were 386,893. (West India Common Place Book, page 8.) 
and these may be presumed to have been chieRy carried to colonies 
then in our possession ; because our foreign slave trade was, dur-i 
ing that period, chiefiy carried on under American and other neu- 
tral colours. 

' I cannot immediately refer to any authentic icformation as to 
the state of the trade during the two last years, or during the years 
from 173s to 1794 inclusive; but as it has prog res 'lively increased 
during the last twenty years, it will be a very moderate estimate 
to take the importation in the years last preceding each of those 
periods, as the average of the whole. The importation in 1787, 
therefore, being 21,013, '''^' '" seven years to the end of 1794, 
was at least 147,151 ; and the importation of 1S04 being 313,899^ 
we must add 73,798 for the two last years. We have thus 
Prior to 1786 - - 3,oco,ooo 
In 1787 - - - 21,023 

From 1787 to 1794 inclusive 147,151 
From that time to I S04 380,893 

In 1805 and 1806 - - 73.798 

Total 3,622,355 imported into the 
IJritiih coloaies, 

How irany of the^c have prematurely perished by the seasoning, 
or from the subsequent effects of West India slavery, cannot be 
ascertained ; but we may guess at it frOTi the following data, Mr. 
Edwards asstrts, that from authentic lists of entries in his ppsscssloni 
there were imported into Jamaica, from 1703 to 1786, 610,000 ne- 
groes, and we canot suppose less than 100,000 to have Been on the 
island at the commencement of that period. I'rom 1736, tot.heer.d 
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' It wduld be quite incompatible witli the neces^^ 

ftf 179Z> the numbers iinported, on the ordinarj' proportion wKicH 
Jamaica has badofthc whole British trade, could not be lesg ttu^J 
30,006. I'hese namhctS together would givct unpposing th^ 
births to ^qtial the deaths, a population at the etid of 1792 of 
^40,600 slaves ; wherea! Mr. Edwards publishing in June 179) < 
estimated their numbers at zjo,aoo, being less by 490,600, than 
the numbers imported ; arid eved this, was near 40,000 more thaA 
the amount of the last poll tax returns. (See History of Jamaica, 
vdl. i. book i, ctiapi 5.) The lom, therefore, iif tMs island^ 
would be neir twd-thirds of the whole nuliiber ittiportcd, if it were 
not for a deduction that is due aU aceobnt of the numbers re-er- 
ported i which Mr. Edwards estimates to have been in Jamaica/ 
about one. fifth part of the import. Allowing, by thb rule, 128,120 
to liave been re-cxportedt the lots will be reduced to. ]&),48e, or 
ntaAf one balf. 

Itmay perhaps be objecitid, ttiat in t^e jon^ period here taken, i 
great proportion of the whole number imported, must have died, 
£ven under the mildest treatment, and tinder circumstances the 
Iriore favorable to longevity ; and that the calculation, therefore, 
f6r tbi most piiit Onlypioves tliat the births have otft equalled thtf 
deaths. 

But I answer first, that it is unpoasibJe to suppose the growtfi 
of native .population to have bfeen kept down by any means, that 
have not at the same time iliorcened the lives of the adults } espe- 
cially considering how extremely prolific negroes are in other places^ 
under far lets favorable circnmstances of climate and local situation^ 
Secondly, that It is an error to suppose that the diiFerence between 
the numbers imported, and the remaining population, constitute* 
thewfaolc loas by mortality. On the contrary, the numbers of chil-: 
dreo, bom and prematurely cut off, during so long a period, in vi 
old .settled island like Jamaica, m^ be fairly suppoteJ to have 
much more than equalled the whole import, ^'htle we deduct 
(hen from the amount of a mortality produced by oppressioli among 
the pareiitt, we must add to that which was produced by tb« atat 
cause among the chlldfen. 
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iunits of tlus woric to state even in the most summarf 

Nor is it an answer to say, that a great proport'ion of infants every 
%here perish without attaining to tnatority ; for such a surplus of births 
ts also found, where oppression does not exist, as more than equals ths 
loss, and makes the rising greatly exceed the declining generation. 

It is triie, that among new-imported negroes the males shameliilljr 
Oucnumbar the females ; but let it be put on the other tide of the ac-^ 
count that these are almost all in the prime of life, when added to th« 
ancient stock. 

If with all the blights to which infancy is subject) and all the barren- 
ness of age, the grove of human society is still elsewhere full of les^iws 
from shoots of its natural growth, what luxuriance of foliage would thf 
transplantation of liuch multitudes of exotic seedlings in their full bear- 
ing have produced, tiad they found a genial soil. 

If after all, such o'bjections should t>e allowed to diminish the tale of 
octua] murder, a more than aquat addition might be made on the latter 
»iew to Ihe dreailfiil character of the system. It has probably hindered 
the increase oV our species, by four times the number of milUoni thatit 
has directly destroyed. 

The mortality in niw settled colonies, isnotoriouslyfar greater than iri 
^ucb as like Jamaica, have been long in cultivation j and therefore if a 
moiety of the imported Negroes have prematurely perishsd in that island, 
to suppose that the same proportion of all (he slaves brought to our colo- 
nies in general, has met the same fate, will be probably far too low art 
estimate.— If so, we are guilty of the blood as well as the misery, of above 
- one million eight hundred tliousand of our fellow- beings, by premature 
mortality, tb« effects of then- rigorous boodage, in our colonies alone- 

But the dreadful account by rto means ends here : for we have to add 
the great numbers lost upon the passage, and on the coast, prior to their 
departure from it, which during the long period that preceded the Slay» 
Carrying Acts, was probably at least 15 per cent, and we have iwxt to 
widen the basis of computation, by the whole amount of «ur trade di> 

c 
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ihiamer, the dreadful oppression to whicH the ufthappy 
expatriated Africans are doomed, in the colonies to which 
we carry thetri. A subject so copioiii, so impbrtint, So 
much misrepresented, and so little understood, requires 
to be illustrated in a treatise of no small extent, confined 
to that single object : and such a treatise I have already 
promised to submit to the public, linless the interests of 
humanity should happily cease to demand it. Mean- 
time I will in general atErmj chat our sins against 
that devoted race in the New World, would even exc*ed 
those withwhicKwe are justly fchargeable in Africa, were it 
not for tHe consideration that they are much Itss gerierSUj 

rectljr from Africa to foreign culonies, or with foreign ships on the coast- 
This has always borne a large pruportion to the whole of oiir colonial im- 
ports. By the tables furnished by Sir W. Young in his recent work, it ap- 
pears, that at the two different periods to which his account of our foreign 
.Slave Trade relates, viz. lys? and 1B02, it comprised near 4-7ths parts of 
all our exports from Africa. And of 20,658 Slaves supplied to foreign cor 
lonies in the latter year, only 5369 were re-exported from British Islands. 
, —On the whole, it may be very moderately computed Aat we have sent 
from Africa, including the vast ntimbers that used to be sold by our ships 
on the coast to the French and other foreigners, two tblrds as many 
in aJi as we have imported into feritisfi Colonies; and therefore if wi 
have carried directly to the latter 3,^32, 865, we have probably expatriii- 
ted in all, above sis millions of these unhappy fellow-creaturea. Le't the 
loss on the passage, and in the fMeign colonle^yupon this additional noul- 
titiKlb be reckoned, snd then let us take into the account the enormous 
waste ofJife that muat Inve been produced in Africa, in the reducing by 
war, by conflagration, massacre and all our other ordinary matiufactorieii 
in that country, six millions of people in the prime of life, into a 
state «f exportable bondage. When the whole of thwe dreadful 
item* an put together, the cvnjecturc ki the text will perhapi appear t« 
« mvscetKfe eitimxte. 
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known in tMs country, and therefore less deeply affect th^ 
consciences of the people at large 

If the guijtof the slave trade, m rcspcft of t^i^ nature of 
the offence itself, be enormous, how much more ^hcn we 
consider the peculiar obligations wh^ich wc have long owed 
as a nation to a benignant providence. 

Who arc the people tl^t have provoked Gpd thus hein- 
ously, but the s,ame who are among all the nations of the 
earth, the most eminently indebted to his bounty ? IJe Ha^ 
given to us an unexampled portion of civil liberty ; and we 
in return, drag his rational creatures into 4 most severe aiyl 
perpetual bondage. Social happiness has been showered 
upon us with singular profusion; and we tear from oppres- 
sed millions every social, nay almost every human comfort. 
In short, we cruelly reverse in our treatment of these un- 
liappy brethren, all the gracious dealings of God towards 
ourselves. For our plenty we give them want; for our 
case, intolerable roil; for our wealth, privation of the right 
of property ; for our equal laws, unbridled violence arid 
Wrong. Science shines upon us, with her meridian beams j 
yet we keep these degraded fellow-creatures, in the deepest- 
shades- of ignorance and barbarity. Morals and manners, 
have happily distinguished us from the other nations of 
Europe j yet we create and cherish, in two othec quarters of 
the globe, an unexampled depravity of both. A contrast 
jtill more opprobrious remains. God has blessed us with 
the purest etfijlgence of the Gospel ; and yet we dishonour 
by our slave trade the christian name ; and- perpetuate the 
flarknesi of paganism among millions of our fellow-cr«a- 
tores. 

At this ^tme of war, and impending danger, other ttrik- 
■ C 2 
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ing contrasts arise, between- the treatment which we have 
long received from the Almighty, and that wh ich vfc give to 
our poor African brethren. He has girt our isle with abul- 
wark which for ages has not been broken ; war has scarcely 
during a century and a half, a brief and slight civil 
contest or two, excepted, visited our happy soil; and . 
its horrors for the most part have been too remote, 
to excite even a fear of its contact. To devastation 
by foreign armies,- we have been strangers for many 
centuries. In short, our domestic exemption from 
the miseries of war, has been perhaps unparalleled 
among nations. Butthc eye of an all-seeing God, beholds 
iri Africa, a contrast dreadful indeed ; and of which much fa- 
voured Britain is the chief, as well as most guilty, author. 
There, the wretched villager can at no time lay down hii 
head in safety, secure from being, before the rising sun, the 
victim of a predatory invasion. To fill our slave 
ships, the sword, the fire arms which we furnish, and 
the tordi of midnight conflagration, ravage that hapless 
land ; and war, in its terrors at least, if not in its actual in- 
flictions, is nearly incessant. By Brit£un, both the arms 
■ and the motives are supplied j by Britain, those horrid con- 
sequences of captivity, eternal exile and bond^e, are chiefly ■ 
inflicted. ^ The commerce, the maritime energies, which 
to ourselves impart security, and internal peace ; are in our 
hands, tlie instruments of unspeakable misery to helpless 
and unoffending millions. 

Do we shudder at the idea of those calamities which a suc- 
cessful invasion would bring upon our country ? They would, 
as I have faintly attempted to shew, be indeed dreadful; and 
» united people should prepare to make every sacrifice, 
and to encounter every danger, by which they may be aver- 
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ted. But while we contemplate these menaced evils ; while 
we deprecate them in our closets, and in the house of God ; 
let conscience fwrly suggesttous what more dreadful inva- 
sions we are hourly abetting in Africa ! how much worse 
than even French bondage, is the captivity which we mul- 
tiply, and perpetuate among her innocent children ! May 
the merciful disposer of all events, avert from us, guilty 
though we are, the horrors of a foreign yoke ! but let not 
those who can, and will not, deUver us from the impious 
crime of the slave trade, join in this prayer for our country ; 
lest it should from their lips offend, rather than propitiate, 
the just Governor of the world. 

The obstinate adherence to this crime, with which we 
have toolong been chargeable, is another aggravation by 
which Divine justice may be reasonably supposed to have 
been provoked; for perseverance in guilt, after admonitions 
to reform it, has in what we know of the course of Providence 
towards 'nations, been usually added to the offence, before 
the scourge has been inflicted- 

The iniquities of the slave trade are of ancient date. 
During along course of years it has been a standing crime 
of England to export Negroes from. Africa, and sell 
them into a cruel bondage in the colonies. 

But of a stubborn and obdurate mind, long perseverance 
in a particular sin is not conclusive evidence. An inve- 
terate, as well as a recent, criminal habit, may have had 
its,origin in ignorance, or heedlessness : and if conscience 
has at first been blind, or inadvertent, the error is more 
likely to be confirmed, than diminished by the leng^ of 
the sinful practice.* The divine justice and mercy, , 

* It is well known, that Queen Elizabelh was persuaded, that the I 
JJegroes, carried from Africa to her colopies, were voluntary' emigrants ; I 
«nd expressed a ptotu horror at the idea of takiug (hem by force. 
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'iHer'cforc, dfe 'm6st clckrly vin3iciitea, '-Wlftn to long; 
•fbrbciiaricc, ^ikcniri^ ^posttilarion Is added, prior fo 
*iKc avenging stroke. A'dcordingfy, -we 'afe tdlH 'thdt 
^6ah 'preScKed rigHtedasness 'to his cdtdrtipovaries, 'pritfr 
'to the overwhelming deluge. We 'find 'Ijat 'cypos- 
'tulating with the inhaBii^ts of Soddm, befdrt 'tht f^\ 
of 'the avenging fire from'KciPdh. Mdses iaid 'AafOh 
wire'seht repeatedly to ^dlnonish the Eg^pttans, ^hii 
'to dirhahd the 'drsmiSiion of the oppressed Isfaelit«s, 
'trefore the various plagutfs 'which fell'upOn that'deVbteH 
'land, ■ successively chaitised its contumacy, ifibtive '^, 
the dreadful scourges which' were inflicted lipohthe stlff- 
"nedked, thouigh chosen race, were always preceded' by an 
open Exposition of their sins, and earfitst tails to Mpd'n- 
■ tahce, ' till at last the 'warning voiie Af the Messiah" hitn- 
'selfj'Toiidly'denoijInced those fijll-blown iniqtrtries, wtiidi 
"we're coiisbWiniated' by^tJieir' rqettion of thars4cred'ltl6ni- 
"£6r, and' Were sodn ifter ptiftished by'a teiribie defetrtic- 

tion. Amidst'so many signal c*amplcs of this righteous 

'fhode ofdeaiifig of the Most' High, 'we have otic,' in' 'wdiich 
the obduracy of the human heart rcltftted, arrd tl^e'dj)- 
lifted scourge was 'withdr^n ; R)r'at-thc preaching of 
Jonas, Nineveh repented'ahd was spared. 

In alarming conformity to these scriptural" precedents, 
will be found the conduct of i?rovidcnce towards' this Ibrtg 
fevoured nation, upon the hypothesis that severe chastise- 
ments for the giiilt of the Slave Tnade, have been already- 
felt, and that still severer are now approaching. 

The extreme wickedness of our African comhier'ce, artd 
'of the colonial oppressions which it generates, 'wtre, ' till 
about 19 years ago, but little known to the British public at 
large; and even our most intelligent Statesmen and Sena- 
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. tors, had but imperfect conccppons, of .the number and 
CWent Qf those foul crirnes which British subjects had )oi^ 
been perpe.tratbg agai/ist the Negro race, upon , both sides 
qf the Athmtic— i^lie mode of procuring Siaycs m 
JVjfric^, and the horrid effects of ouj enormous and Increasing 
4e.mand for them, in that iU-fatcd region, were distinctly 
knp>xn only to the obscure and sordid individuals im- 
mediately engaged in that of)probriom traffic. rSome 

qrude notions prevailed, th^t men were unjustly torn from 
,^|ieir native land in Africa, and oppressed in the West 
In(iia Islands -, h\tt the detail and the extent of ^|heir 
.wrongs, were uninvestigated and unknown. .It was not 
.dearly undcf^tood, (hat muUicudes of cruel murders were 
charge^le upon the-Britfsh nation, as the ordinary effects 

,of the Slave'.Ti;ade. '.' ' ' "'■■■" 

" The times of this ignorance. Go^. winked at." 
,lt_pleased him in the inscrutable counsels of his provi- 
.ij^nce, .wherein compensations .for tempor^ evil, rick 
, enough to make. its permission just, and beneficent, are 
.reserved for the virtuous, sufferer, lliat the cruelties of our 
. fraders and cplonists, should be. long shrouded in obscurity, 
.and i^iarraigncd at the national bar. 

But the greatness and suddenness of the ■ light, was at 
.i?i^gfhas remarkable as the long .duration of the darkness. — 
In the year 17S7j the wrongs of the oppressed Africans, 
, forcibly attracted the attention, ai^d excited the com- 
. passion of some able and eminent men. Their case was 
.powerfidly stated to the public,, and still more powerfliUy 
brought .into parliament. The moral feelings of" die na- 
tion were appealed to, and the appeal was at first very 
favourably received. —Pity, remorse, aijd indig[iation, were 
almo.st universally inspired ; except, indeed, among that 
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too large and powerful proportion of our fellow subjects, 
whose private interests and connections, or prejudices bom 
of such influence, bound them to the side of the col<mies. 

This appeal to the national conscicncCi was not 
supported merely by the exertions of individuals, or 
by private and hasty examinations of the case. Obvious 
and seemingly irresistible, though the moral considera- 
tions were that demanded an abolition of the slave trade, 
it was made the subject of deep and long investigation. 
The great inquests of the Crown, and the People .j the 
Privy Council, and House of Commons, went into 
elaborate inqmries respecting the nature and extent of those 
crimes, whereof the nation stood arraigned by some of its 
most respectable ■ members : and while evidence was re- 
ceived on the part of the accusers, every opportunity was 
given to those who profited by the alleged iniquities, to 
deny, extenuate, or excuse them. Even the immediate 
perpetrators of those crimes, were received as witnesses 
"in their own favour. A denial upon the word of an 
African Trader, or West India Proprietor, of any charge 
by which his own interest and character were assailed, was 
admitted as freely, as the testimony of those who were 
liable to no selfish bias. 

Inquiry therefore, if not impartial, was at least, not par- 
tial to the accusers— Yet what was the result ? 

To state the substance of the evidence, even in the most 
compendious form, would be to demand the perusal of a 
large volume, upon a subject not likely I fear to obtain the 
attention which it pre-eminently deserves, at this alarming 
juncture. — But the general eflPect, is sufficient for my pur- 
pose, and may be briefly told. The slave-trade was con- 
demned in the Hous? of Common?, the only branch of the 
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l^cgislaturc that gave an early opinion upon the evidence, in ' 
the most deliberate and satisfactory way. That immediate 
reformation was not voted, i« a lamcntahle truth j but the 
reprobation of the Slave trade upon moral principles, was 
not on that account less decisive, as a parhamentary ver- 
dict, of its iniquity. It was even more so perhaps, than 
had the just practical consequence been instantly adopted. 
There were enemies enough to virtuous reformation, to 
carry a vote for delay ; but even these, with the excep- 
tion of a self-interested few, were as strongly of opinion 
that the abolition of the trade was a moral duty, as their 
opponents: nay, they admitted, that even the imperious mo- , 
lives of a supposed politick necessity, the ground upon 
"whidh they voted agiunst an immediate reform, would not 
justify the suspension of the measure beyond a period of 
eight or ten years. 

To those who cimnot, or will not, undertake the labori- 
ous task of examining the priilted evidence, more complete 
satisfaction as to the enormity of this national crime cannot 
-fee offered, than arises from the confessions of those sena- 
tors by whose votes it was protracted. Does any man 
doubt that the slave trade is a system of gigantic guilt, let 
hifm go to their speeches for conviction. The talents of 
some of these men were very eminent, their diligence ex- 
treme, their sceptical dexterity in political discussions 
eharactcristically great. Can it be believed then, that 
they would have conceded to their opponents, ground so 
formidably strong, as the admission of the moral duty of 
terminating this traffic at an early period, if the effect of 
the evidence before the House had not irresistibly deman- 
ded such a concession? Were the guilt of a convict, whose ^ 
■ execution had been respited, matter of doubt, what could 
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Ak )«n«ig^!fiUif}&cci(Ki dian ^co ^fy_, ^^ the irjcnds .at 
wiKiae earnest solkitaopn ,ius i^ti^ had Sjof a -n^hik -bqcn 
spared, tiad confessed the justice of ^the acnJtei><fe ; jind 
fMtJtloDed -for no more than a temporally s^y qfepte- 
■cittion^ 

WhiJc the natype and cnqgnjtpde of this gran^ iniquity, 
jKjre-thus iiKcmtestibly established in point of evidence, jt 
jessed iHeaven, to aid. the, effect which, the display ^f its 
■hideous, features was fitted, tp produce, byyaripus in9des 
l»f -direct and strong expostulation. Npt only.was aikx^ 
•oflightpouredupontljecopscience of the i^tion, .which 
■before lay sleeping, in darkness, but. a. yoice clear and loyd, 
fU ever spoke without miracle to man, called upon it to 
dwajte,, and. escape from the judgments of God. From the 
i-b^^. texture of Qurcpnstitutionj.tl^.public.^ind.has.f^a- 
ny organs, through which knowledge, political as well ,as 
-mocal, can be conveyed with peculiar facility; and through 
•dieqiiidl, -were fhc People of England addressed upon t^s 
■<K:casion, in the most impressive maimer. .In Parliamet^t, 
•thccaJlfor reformation, ,was supported ■ by a concert , of 
if^endid tiUentS, such.as perhjips wasj1ev9r.employed.be- 
ribrc, .infhe support of any naJjional .measure ! Nor .was 
the credit of high, station, wfanting to g^ve - weight - to . the 
-persyasiQns of eloquence ; though its official inBucnce, was 
jfaiaiiywithhcld. 

' Supposing it to have been the will of God, that the re- 
. Bult.of this grand Investigation should furnish i^lear evidence 

- of,our sinfid character as a people, it is not difficult to dis- 
■coyer, why while such strong expostulation was addressed 

- to the Commons, both in and out of Parliament, the influ- 
ence of Government was neutralized, through an opposition 

. ip .sentiment which prev^led between different Members 
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»f die CaWiiBt. Gcaain it is, timt the theory tif DV 
'cotBtitUooiii was in this case foUowed in ^iraoice, nicfa 
■anuich olosercorraspondenccthoniis uaualt and ipecfa^s 
than is generally expectient; and that there never was 
known in l^arl&unent 'Upon any question -of equal 'interest 
and'iinportaneer8ince:thtsinfluence6f the Crown succeeded 
to'iheave of rpcerogative, so absolute a.neutoaliiy on.the 
tpestoSihc AdministFStion. 

Tite^ttdl'thus fiurly, aiidithus soltfmnly,imaileiupon ttfac 
iPatliamcnt a»d:Pcople>DfiEngiand,-though admitted ^tD (be 
jtut/hasnothitherCDalas'! tied to 'repeataoce. >LJke .Btu- 
'i!aob,<we:promited'fora(moment to.let'dietpeople goj ibut 
:iycciit»), We' speedily relapsed, and'persaveretiin S^iamtig 
dtcOAiiwcls^of iui^nil'avance,:in-idefi^ce.of that.voieeiof 
coascimcei in^di 'is the imdottbted.metseoger of :G«d. 
•Oaripiibfic.aJti>»Cto the Majesty ef<Haaiven,' in this'.-vwir, 
execoded! tbac 6f> Pharaoh ; fodioappsars to hsvo doJibtcd, 
tiUrtDTr7inced:by!repeaced;plagaes,ithat:'Mosesiip»lee by 
DTviiK mittusriTy; avberea^ChriGtians, otmld-notqueuien 
■eheJaothority of; chose sacred;pranciplas,iwitbthc pracricll 
-danands of 'vinchive nevertheless- refused to con^fily. 

'Ihx7e ndttkneto examine those strange and ;incofisistenC' 
excuses, that were WFered:by9«ime respectafalc-iodrv^tiails 
in ParKament, ■ for withhofding immediate reformation- 
OThey were not oidy unsound in^moralipvinciplej buC'fbundttl 
on assumptions of premises thattare .demonstrably untrue ; 
and mcBt of :their authors have since,' either actively or -pas- 
' sivcly, departed in conduct from those practical conclusions 
towhich their own argumentsied.— >-Butno mancanreadEhe"*"*' 
' ParHaraentary debates on the Slave Trade, .withouti^r- 
ceiving the chief motives upon whicir the majority acted. 
The sordid consideration of commercial expediency, was 
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jn reality the ground upon which the solemn call upon the 
national conscience was effectually repelled ; and moral 
principle, was deliberately sacrificed by a national assem- 
bly, upon the altar of public interest. 

Now what was this, but a public and systematic defiance 
of the authority of God ? — Had the alleged notion of 
effects compensatory in point of humanity, that most 
specious, though preposterous plea, been ever so 
sincere, and well founded; still such a perseverance in 
acknowledged iniquity, would have been opprobrious to a 
Christian legislature ; and, as I believe, without a prece- 
dent in any age or nation. — ^If individuals, in dming to 
produce gopd by a breach of die divine law, contract 
.presumptuous guilt ; more obviously still may it be pro- 
nounced of nations, in such cases, that *' their condcmna- . 
tion is just." In public morals, still more than in private, 
an infraction of acknowledged principles of the divine law, 
is ill compensated by any imaginary good consequence, 
while it is peculiarly affronting to the Majesty ofheavcn ; 
for this false principle, always implies that God is not the 
best judge of the tendency of his own institutions ; and when 
irreverence jo the Deity, finds admission into senatorial 
assemblies, the example must be fatal indeed. 

Murder, let it be remembered ; deliberate, cruel, and 
. wide-extended murder, is an indisputable, though by no 
, means the only sin, continually produced by the Slave 
trade. Thousands of innocent lives rapidly destroyed, 
and tens of thousands consequentially, and most miserably 
wasted, are annual fruits of our African commerce: yet 
this, and still deeper guilt, is openly persisted in by the 
vote of a British parliament, for th« sake of the supposed 
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temporal good to be produced by it, and the temporal 
evils that are feared from reformation. 

We even aggravated this violation of the law of 
God by alleging as motives of perseverance in it, the 
interests of our navigation and trade. The singular re- 
solution of a Christian legislature, to prosecute for years 
to come, a career of acknowledged oppression and blood- 
shed, upon principles of national convenience, seems to a- 
mount to a sin, which not only in its degree, but in itt kind, 
is unprecedented and enormous. It is a contumacious de- 
nial of the supremacy of God j a kind of high treason 
against the Majesty of Heaven. 

What made the massacres in the streets of Dublin some 
years ago, different in "the species of crime, from ordinary 
murders, but the traiterous principle on which they were 
perpetrated ? Tlie rebels had not yet enthroned a usurper, 
or erected a repiiblic; neither have we yet set up the 
image of Commerce in St. Paul's Cathedral ; but we carry 
slaughter among the innocent subjects of the King of Hea- 
ven, as Emmitt and his followers, among the subjects 
of an earthly King, in open contempt of his laws ; because 
there is an object of disloyal attachment in our hearts, 
which we avowedly prefer to our allegiance. We say, 
" It is true O God, thy laws are good, but the laws 
of commercial policy are better — We must continue, for 
a while at least, to violate thy most solemn command- 
mehts, and to destroy, as well as oppress, thy ration^ 
creatures ; because we can no otherwise preserve our 
commerce, our colonial interests, ^d navigation." 

There remains one further scriptural characteristic of 
those crimes, by which the penal doom of nations has 
been sealed. — ^I mean the perverse and audacious extension, 
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of that very iniquity, which' has been the recent subject of 

divine expostulation, and of a neglected call to repentance. 

" They be idle — therefore they cry, sayings Let us go 

■ and sacrifice to our God, — l?t there more work be lud 

upon the men, that they may labour therein." 

" Ye shall no more g^ve the people straw to make brick 
as heretofore i— let them go and gather straw for them- 
selves." (Exodus, chap. V. ver. 7, 8, 9.)— Such was Pha- 

■ raoh's answer to that demand of God, " Let my people go, 
that they may serve me ;' ' and thus did he audaciously strwten 
those bands of oppression which he was commanded to 

rclaxe The same infatuated Monarch, enhanced the 

guilt of his contumacy, even after he had been repeatedly 
chastised. Immediately before the slaughter of the first- 
born, the last and decisive plague, he drove the messenger 
of God finidly from his presence, " Get thee from mc ; take 
heed to thyself, see my face no more ; for in that day thou 
«cst my iact thou shalt die." And Moses sud» " thou 
hast well spoken, — I wiltsec thy facenomore." Exodus, 
chap, xxviii. ver. 2S). 

It was not possible for Great Britain, exactly to follow 
the first part of this precedent, by increasing the labour of 
her West India bondmen. TXej/ were ^ready making 
bricks without straw j and oppression in our colonies, had 
Jong produced an effect, for which a bloody mandate to the 
Egyptian midwivcs was found to be necessary, in the far 
milder bondage of the Israelites. — The poor Negroes^ 
who have no land of Goshen, no flocks, or herds, to be 
the subjects of divine protection, no fleshpots of Egypt, to 
sustain them, and who have, instead' of task-masters, and 
a fcile (f{ bricks, drivers armed with whips, to urge forward 
thieiri|oili could experience as the fruit of. rejected inter'!* 
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cession, no eiicerbatioh of their fate. Neither cdtiH 

Sla^c msking in Africa, be conducted with grtatcr fraud 
and fcrocity, th4n our white and black agents afready 
employed and abetted, except thfou^h an extension of thfi 
trade. 

But What T*e cottld do in defiance of omnipotent justice; 
dreadful tfa think ! we did. If We could not rliake otif 
colbhM bondiiien more wrfctched, we could add to theif 
riuinbir^. "^fc coiild also enlarge the local domains of that 
abbrrraiitblc systfeih, of which the dreadfiil nature and 
effects were how for the first time undcJ-stood, and laid 
bhrc td thfc nationd eye. We could acquire, at the fearfbl 
cost ca"t)rotbcting a calamitous waf, a new and vast ace^- 
"damfe, for Uifc immolatioh of the victirhs of our avarice, 
in Triiiidadi ; ^herr the pfestilcnt exhalations of an un- 
cleared tropical soil, would quicken the lethiftrotis process 
of djipitssibn i and Where ehOrmous and evergrowing 
idenii^& oh the British slave market, would prbtract 
ifffi thief pretence for continuing the devastation of 
- Africa. 

Still more aggravation was possible j and, though at the 
?iqpeWce 6( the niost obvious J)Hnciples of worldly policy, 

was accordingly practised. ^Conquest had given to us 

a temporary and precarious possesion, of a fore^ territory 
of vast extent, on the ccmtinent of Sooth America. To 
settle it by BrttSsh c:^«al, vns like building on another 
man's freehold. The folly was still grosser ; for it was to 
increase the compctitory powers of a dangerous rival to 
our sugar colonies ; and to augment the future maritiinc 
resources -of an enemy.— Yet such was our increased and 
cnanGtifcd attachrnent to the manstealing trade, «id to 
West Indii oppression i so'eager were we to shew our con- 
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tempt (or consistency, and for the sacred principles upoil 
which reformation had been promised ; — so bold was out 
defiance of heaven i that fUU sixty thousand additional Slaves 
were manufactured by crimes in Africa, torn from their 
native land, and placed permanently upon that conquered 
soil, in the short term of three or four years, by British 
subjects jdone. New plantations, from 70 to 100 miles in 
length, upon a frontier line, were opened attthe same time 
in that foreign territory, upon British capital* or credit, 
in order to form still more extensive and insatiable 
demands for the same opprobrious commerce.* — '■ — 
These facts are so straige, that they will hardly be ere* 
dible to future ages, though too notorious to be, denied in 
the present!. They imply a national infatuation which in-' 
dicatcs, as well as an obduracy likely to have exciccd, the 
vengeance of the Almighty. 

The enormity of the aggravation of our sin, since the 
first call to repentance, will perhaps be best estimated, by 
a view of the actual increase of the Slave trade since the 
year 1787- 

* The following extract from the late work of Sir W, Yoni^^n emi- 
nent Colonist, and padiamentar/ defender of the Slavu Trade, will sbem 
what even Gentlemen of that party, justly say of this branch of our 
national guilt : 

'.' During the last waf, ^d Especially in the years frOnal/QS to ISOO, 
" the Slave Trade (per table 3,) appears to have been greatly extentled^ 
" and which is to be attributed to tlie then speculations of setfling the 
■" vast and rich plains of Demeraraj which provincey on the return to 
"Dutch Sovereignly, by the treaty nf 1802, carriedwith it a vested 
" British capital of many millions, atid the means of increased pfnducet 
" to supply Europe with sogsr, portending rivalship and tain in tfie 
" fiireign market to the ancient British Colonies."— ^( West India Corn- 
fSoo Place-book, 11, 12.-;^ — But why u-as not this thought of ly our 
Colonists in timf 9 The Ehthusia sts, in t^s case, as well as that ofthg 
Slave-carrying Act, art now admitted to have keen ike bett poHlicians, 
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In that year, the number of slaves imported into ouf 
Colonies collectively, including those which were after- 
wards re-exported, and sold to foreigners, was 21,0S3j and 
upon a medium of five years, from the end of the Ameri- 
can war, the annual import was 21,307." This too was a 
considerable increase upon the average of the three prece- 
ding' yearej ajid even while we possessed those colonics on 
the Amcricwi Continent whicli are now become indepen- 
dent States, our whole Colonial import of slaves, is estima- 
ted by Mr. Edwards, at no more than 20,095 annually-B 
Ytt during tert years, from 1795 to 1804, both inclusive, the 
average number of these unhappy men yearly*brought from 
Africa in British vessels, and under British colours, was no 
less than 32,377.t Including the trade carried on by our 
merchants under neutral colours, the whole export on British 
account, probably amounted to near 50,000 per annum ; aiid 
in a single year of that term, we exported under our own 
flagalone 53,051. J On the whole, it is a moderate esti- % 
mate, that we have more than doubled this horrible trade, ! 
since we solemnly recognized its gmlty nature, and pledged 
ourselves to abandon it. 

When we advert to the grounds chiefly resorted to by 
the advocates for a gradual, in. preference to an immedi- 
ate abolition, our impious inconsistency will be still more 
apparent.' We prolonged the slaye trade that our plan- 

* See tiui accnunt at large from authentic returns in Mr. Edwardi' 
Hist, of the West Indies, Vol. 2. Book 4. Cbap. 2. page 5?. 

II ibid. p. 25. 

t See tbe account at large in Sir W. Young'i West India GommOB 
Place Book, p. 8. 

t Ibid. 

D 
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tations in iht SMgai c<i]bnies m^ht fUl up thg^;^iiwliiaL 
But "'WRS'" WanEewhok Mnount"ori*Svcnn those colo- 
nies in 1787 i According to the official returns in the 
report of the Privy Council, 465,376. What is now the 
amount ? Only 524,^05 j* giving an increase only of 
58,929 i but of this surplus, the new-acquired colony of 
Trinidada furnishes, by the same estimate, 19,709; so 
tliKt the actual increase in the colonies we held in 1787, 
is only 39,320. Yet we have brought from Africa in 
Bruish vessels alone, since the pretended necessities o/ 
^ese colonies was made an apology for the slave trade, 
not less than 709,691-11 If the trade under neutral colours, 
permitted till last year, be added to the account, we have 
probably dragged a »ii//(0« at least, of men, women, and 
children, into perpetual exile and bondage, since we stood 
pledged to abandon such oppressive practices i and equal- 
led in a few years of our prombed penitence, the former 
crimes of half a century. 

The foreign slave trade indeed is at last abolished by 

* This is Sir W. , Young's estimate for 1803, Ibid. 

II By Sir Win. Young's table copied from official returns to the House 
*of Commons, the numbers which the ships were allowed to carry from 
the coast (and it is a moderate assumption that they carried no less) weiw 
from 17^ to 1804iDcluuvely, 33X,770. In 1787, the number actually 
iMttaght to the British Colonies, was 36,000. 

No returns I believe have been published of (he trade from that }^ar 
to 1795 i hut it is avery low estimate to suppose, that at least as many 
. .-were annually carried from the coast, as were imported in 17B7. They- 
were indeed probably far more numerous; but. taking that as (he ave- 
rage, wehave in seven years 233,000. If we then estimate the export* 
of 1805 and I8O6, of which there isalso 110 authentic account, as eqoaJ 
to that of 1804, which was 3S,899, thers will be a further addition of 
73,799. In all 706,691- 
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W ; a rcfoftttation the value of which I am by no means 
inclined to disparage; butwith many supporters ofthat great 
measure, its principle was purely political : and its efiect in 
permanently reducing the extent of the slave trade, as well 
as in diminishing the guilt of that commerce, will be very 
equivocal, unkss we now proceed to a radical and well- 
principlcd reformation. Meantime 1 am reviewing die con- 
duct of our country let it be observed, since the year 1 787 ; 
from which period to that of the last sessions of parliament, 
our adherence to this national sin was unqualified, and its 
aggravations such as I have noticed. 

Can. it be denied then, that we have in this great nation- 
al offence, an adequate cause of the displeasure of Heaven, 
and of the cidamities which have fallen upon the country ? 
or can it be alleged, that there is any cotemporary pro- 
vocation that bears any proportion to the slave trade? If 
other sins of the same heinous species, could be justlychar- 
ged upon usj if " the sorrowful sighing of the prisoner, 
the complaint of the poor oppressed, and the cry of in- 
nocent blood," had gone up against us from other re- 
gions than Africa, and the West Indies; sttll it ought to be 
shewn, that in those other cases, as in this, the crime had 
been aggravated by equal obduracy, and extended with 
equal pcrvcraeness, after the open exposure of its guilt, and 
solemn calls for reformation. But in these respects, as ■ 
well as in its m:^;aitude, and its cruel effects, the slave 
trade stands alone among our national ofiencesi defying, 
like Satan, in the foremost rank, the wrath of the Al- 
mighty. 

Could we suppose ourselves just arrived from another 
jdaoet, impressed with our present ideas of the divine Go- 
Dst 
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vernment, but ignorant of the History of Europe since tfie 
year 1787, and informed alone of the Parliamentary discus- 
sions on the Slave Trade, and of those iniquities which 
England has since committed against the African race , we 
might naturally be disposed to inquire, ** Has no scourge 
from Heaven yet appeared ? Have no calamities, indica- 
tory of Divine wrath^ overtaken that guilty land?" But 
should we next take up a history of the French Revolution, 
and of the fatal wars that have ensued ; and learn how 
strangelythe prosperity, the peace, and the security of Eng- 
land have been subverted by them, what singular evils we 
have endured, ever since our first refusal to abolish the slave 
trade, and by what still'greater evils we are at this moment 
threatened ; it would be impossible I conceive, not to re- 
cognize with wonder and awe, the chastising hand of God. 
The only difficulty would be, to comprehend how the li- 
ving witnesses both of the provocation and the punishment, 
' could possibly be unobservant pf the visible connection be- 
tween them. 

Never, to be sure, can phaehomena more strikingly 
support any hypothesis of this kind, than the dates, th6 
nature, and the extent, of our public calamities, the opinion 
that they are providentkl chastisements for the slave 
trade. — A guilty, though highly-favoured people, are 
called upon to renounce a criminal and cruel, but 
long-established practice, as repugnant to the laws of 
God. — They hear — deliberate — disobey. While they 
still hesitate, a tremendous Scourge is weaving for them 
in a neighbouring land — the moment .they actually 
disobey, that scourge commences its inflictions.^ 

The abolition of the Slade Trade was first Virtually 
refused by Parliament, inApril, 1792- Immediately,^ i#e 
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were engaged in those stormy contentions within the 
realm, and those disputes with France, which soon ter- , 

.minated in the last calamitous war. InFebruary, 1793, 

the House of Commons more openly and clearly declared 
ag^riBt reformation, by postponing for six months a mo- 
tion made by Mr. Witoerforce, for going into a Committee 
on tJic Slave Trade ; which was in effect to refuse even the 
gradual abolition voted in the preceding year. — In the 
same month, a sword was definitively drawn, which was not 
during nine years returned to its scabbard i and which is 
how redrawn, perhaps to be sheathed no more till England 
has ceased to exist. — Within that period of six months, 
duiing which the claims of jusrice and mercy were contemp- 
tuously adjourned, events took place in France, fertile to us 
of unprecedented evils, as we already feel; and perhaps 
decisive of our fine. 

We have since gone on in the same path, rejecring mo- 
tion after motion, and bill after bill, upon ■ the same ob- 
durate principles ; and a chastising providence has kept 
pace with our temerity} heaping misfortune on mis- 
fortune, and adding danger to darker. As we multiplied and 
aggravated the impious crime, God multiplied and ag- 
gravated the punishment. Treason, famine, mutiny, 
^ivil war, the loss of our specie, the sale of our land tax, 
the enormous growth of our national debt, the intolerable 
pressure of taxation, the discom6ture of our military enterr 
prises, the destruction of our armies by disease, the deplo- 
rable r\unofour allies, ^thc stupendous exaltation of our 
enemies; these, and other piques, followed, like those of 
Egypt, in a rapid succession, upon every iteration of our 
refiisals to obey the voice of God, by renouncing the ex- 
ecrable Slave-trade. 
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We obtaiited at length a breathing time of peace ; but we 
were still contumacious to the behests of the Almighty j 
for such, I dare to call the plain demands of justice and hu* 
manity. He sent us therefore a new war; and tremendouj 
have been its events. 

Where will this sad scries end ? Can we weary out 
God ? Are we stronger than he ? Ah infatuated men ! 
who would still urge us to perseverance in this impious 
course, tremble at the prospect before you. Our public 
gloom, like the darkness of Egypt, may clear up for a 
while i but if ybu harden yourselves still, the final event 
will be dreadful. 

It is needless to point out the extraordinary nature oj 
the second causes by which these calamities have been 
produced. They have excited, universal astonishrtient, 
they have confounded the wisdom of the wise, and are 
without a parallel in, the history of mankind. Even those 
who do not seriously look up to the disposing power of an 
all- wise and omnipotent Ruler of the earth, often speak of 
riiis case as if they did i because they have no other mode of 
expressing their amazement at the strange progress of events. 
But how can the devout mind, pOssibly pass unnoticed^ 
the striking proportion and reselhblance, as well as the 
singular coincidences in point of time, between these 
wonders, and the sin of the Save Trade ? * 

I date the grand provocation given by that crime, from 
the public deveiopement of its nature, and the obdurate 
refusal to reform it. — ^And when Upon earth, since the 
delivery of the Israelites from Egypt, was there an equal, 
or similar e^e ? '* Ask now of the days that are pasty 
which were before ihee, since the day that God created 
man upon Mf earth; andaskfrom one side of heaven tint-^ 
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the other, whether there hath teen any such thing as this 
great thing w, or hath been heard like it ?-^~Hath God ■ 
assayed to take to kimse^a nation out o/* the mdst of ano- 
ther nation^ S^c. 

Let me with reverence imitate these awakening expostu- 
lations i and ask, was it ever before heard, or known, that 
God, speaking by the voice of conscience, and of his own 
revealed laws, publicly called up<Hi a great» civiUzed, and 
highly-favoured people, to desist from spreading desola- 
tion and misery over alarge region of the globe ; Mid from 
carrying into a horrible bondage, millions of his rational crea- 
tures ? — Was any human legislature ever before appealed 
to on a subject of such stupendous moment to the iphabi-' 
tants of the earth, or upon such hu;h and awful principles? 
But a still more alarming inquiry is. Did ever before any 
people. Christian or Pagan, so flagrantly violate the reii- 
^ous principles vhich they profess to respect, and offer 
so gross an affront to the Deity whom they outwardly 
worship i as the Parliament of En^and, in rejecting this 
appeal, andredoubling the' crimes of the Slave Trade ? 

Surely in such a case, it is consonant to our precon- 
' ceptions of the irays of Providence, that the punishment 
should be singular andwonderfiil in its means, as well in its 
severity. Surely the prodigies of the age, fornish here an 
awful pu^el to the iniquities of England ! 

It is, I feel, injuring this great and sacred subject, to 
treat it in a cursory and partid way. The reasoning by 
which my own mind has long been clearly satisfied, that 
our bins against the African race have chieBy, or solely,, 
drawn down upon us the calamities with which we have 
during near fifteen years been visited, rests upon an induc- 
tion from many particulars ; and to omit any of them, is 
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to weaken the force of the rest. Upon the singular and 
important events of the hxe war in the West Indies, and 
especially the extraordinary revolution in St. Domingo, 
many important observations might be, made, tending 
greatly to fortify my general conclusion. But it is impos- 
sible in a work like the present fiUly to state, and still more 
to reason upon, the whole of the extraordinary phtenomena 
from which my own convictions are derived. Yet I cannot 
wholly suppress at this great crisis, an opinion so closely 
connecied with the general subject of this work, and . 
with the destiny of my country i an opinion which ha$ 
. long had a powerful influence on the conduct of my life ; 
and which I share in common with many' men of the 
clearest understandings, as well as the most distingiiished 
piety and virtue. 

If my necessary limits will not allow me fully to state 

the hypothesis itself, and the positive arguments upon 

which it stands, much less to remove difficulties, or 

, repel objections ; but there is one which, from its specious 

nature, seems to demand some general notice. • 

Is it objected that other nations have also drunk, and 
. hitherto much deeper than ourselves, of the phial of divine 
wrath poured out in the French revolution ? I admit the 
feet.— But did they still drink deeper too of " the cup of 
trembling," the dregs of which loay soon be all our own, 
the objection would still be of little weight. 

Without attempting to explain, or conjecture, the entire 
icheme of a chastising Providence j it may be presumed, 
that those nations also, have all grievously provoked the in- 
dignation of 'a righteous God } and some of them in the same 
way, though not in the same degree, with ourselves. 
Ilifinite wisdom well knows how to punish many different 
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ofFehders, by the same identical scoui^, or through the 
same sources of evil. 

I am relieved indeed from the necessity of suggesting a 
probable cause of' provocation on the part of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia } since the striking retaliation which two 
of those powers have already met with, for their injustice 
and cruelty towards Poland, seems of late to have made a 
strong impression on the public mind. We not only hear , 

■ in the conversation of the serious, and even of the irreli- 

■ gioxis; but read in the public prints, where matti^r of 
.pioUs observation docs not often find a place, remarks 

on the exact retribution which Divine Providence has 
in this case brought home to the spoilers of an unfor- 
tunate nation. To be sure, when we turn our eyes to 
Poland as the seat of immediate war ; when we recollect 
within how few years, its patriotic and unhappy Sovereign 
was deprived of his- sceptre, by a foul confederacy of those 

, powers, two of whom have since nearly lost their own } 
when we reflect on the unjust and violent partitions of 
territory, to which they have already been compelled in 
their turns to submit ; and how reasonably they may dread 
a final dismemberment of their dominions : — When, in a 

. word, we find Buonaparte at Warsaw ; ■ and recollect how 
lately he was at Berlin, and Vienna j it would be difficult 
even for an atheist, to ascribe such strong characteristics 
of a providential retribution, to the mere effect of chance. 
What I would wish to add to the existing popular im- 
pressions on that subject, is only the remark, that Poland 
was like Africa, impiously destroyed upon pleas of political 
expediency. — That idolatrous principle, that grand heresy 
of the age, which strikes at the very foundation of the 
whole edifice of morals, and insults the Divine Lawgiver, 
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by arr^gnmg the wisdom or goodness, of his institution^ 
was the alleged defence of three mighty Sovereigns, for 
an avowed violation of justice. — They threw down the 
gaundet to Omnipotence; and his vengeance seems to 
have taken it up. ' 

In other countries, causes of provocatiMi enough 
might be found perh^s, without listening to thtMC 
accounts which have been given of the degenerated state of 
their private morals and manners ; enough at least to satisfy 
those, who consider the substitution of philosophical scep- 
ticism for Christianity, as no venial offence against God. 
In Italy, that Caprea of gross and beastly sensuality, it 
would be still less diiHcult to find adeqiiate causes, for its 
share of the general piques. But after all, should any 
apparent difficulties remain on this subject, they would be 
only such as belong, in our finite views, to the ordinary pro- 
vidence of God. Some less offending nations of Europe, 
like innocent members of the same family, or country, 
may possibly be involved with their more guilty neigh- 
bours or connections, in evils which are the penal chastise^ 
ment of extraordinary, as well as those which arc the 
neural effects, of ordinary crimes. The Almighty has 
particular, or individual distinctions enough, and compen- 
satory provisions enough,in store, to reconcile with univer- 
sal justice the occasionally awful display of his moral disci- 
pline towards nations and communities of men, without dis- 
turbing the general laws of nature : but it is evident, that 
unless such a miraculous discrimination as was rtchifaited in 
■ Goshen, were again to be made ; a scourge inflicted on 
many of the nations of Europe, must be felt in some mea- 
sure by the rest. 
As to France, Spwn, Holland, and Portugal, tUeir 
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shares in the oppression of Africa, at that epoch of generd 
provocarion which immediately preceded the grand revo- 
lution in France, were only inferior to our own. I mean , 
not to convey that they were chai^ablc with no other sins, 
peculiar in their extent and character to that period: but 
in Africa and the West Indies, those slave -trading nations, 
had all like ourselves, recently and greatly aggravated their 
long established offences. 

Here, as in other parts of this great subject, I deeply 
regret the necessity of abstaining from fiiU historical state- 
ments, of facts little known to the public. 

It may perhaps surprise many readers to hear> that the 
imfortunate Louis XVIth, a short time prior to the revolu7 *^ 
tion, distinguished himself from all his predecessors, by 
zealous endeavours to extend the slave trade of France. 

Such however was the fact. That shocking trade, had ' 
been nearly abandoned by the French merchants { and the 
misguided monarchy under ev 11 advice, laboured strenuous- 
ly to induce them to resume it. By an ordinMice of Oct. 
1784, he offered a bounty of forty Uvres per ton (which re- 
ducingthe French measuration of ships to our own standard, 
was equal to eighty Uvres pef ton English) upon all shipa . 
that should clear out from the ports of France for the slav-g 
trade; and he added premiums on negroes imported inCo 
the French Colonies, of sixty livres per head, in the wind- 
ward Islands, and one hundred livres in St. Domingo. - 

By subsequent ordinances, these premiums were raised by - 
him, to no less than one hundred and sixty livres in the former 
colonies, and two hundred and thirty livres in the latter.* 
The natuEjl effect was so enormous an increase of this guilty . 

* See Privy Council Report on the Slave Trade, part 6. Title Fi'ancs. 
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"commerce, that in 1787 and 1788, 60,345 slaveswcre im- 
ported into St. Domingo ajone. On the whole, it may 
be fairly computed, that 300,000 human beings were carried 
into a miserable captivity, at the direct instigation of that 
Government which was soon after so terribly chastised. 

It may perhaps be equally unknown to the British pub- 
lic at large, that at the same memorable period, Spain be- 
gan anew career of oppression in her Colonies, an J framed 
a new system of trade for thenl, expressly in order to en- 
courage the importation of slaves, which accordingly did 
produce that effect to an enormous extent. The facts of this 
latter case, are so various, striking, and important, that they 
deserve a very particular statement; but from the absolute 
necessity of compression, I will here only give the recital 
-of adecrecof his Spanish Majesty, of February 1789» hy 
which several of the new regulations were introduced. 

" In order, says that ill-advised, and since unfortunate 
Monarch," " to promote by every imai^inable means the 
" great advantages which the encouragement of Agricul- 
*' ture must produce, I thought proper to cause the seve~ 
" •veral plans of the introduction of Negroes into the Is- 
" lands of Cuba, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, and the 
" province ofCuraccas^ to he well examined, with a viav of 
*' recurring to the urgent necessity there is of suck helps, 
*' without which these countries can neither prosper or 
" Jiowish, nor produce to the state the immense riches, 
" which the climate andfertility of their soil afford; and 
" having treated this serious subject with that attention 
" which the importance of it claims, Ihave determined for 
" the present that this trade shall be carried on under 
" the following rules and conditions." He afterwards, io 
the 12th Article, recites the object to be, ** to procure for 

• 
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»' all his Subjects the greater advantages in the Slate 
" trade, as well as to augment the number of Cultivators 
*' in the American ColoniesJ"* 

The contemporary conduct of Holland, was of the same 
opprobrious cast. — The Dutch slave trade had also languish- 
ed, or rather was quite extinct, when in May 1788, the State* 
General, at the instance of the Planters of Guiana, resolved 
on vigorous measures for its revival and extension. The 
leading resolution was in the following terms, " That coery 
" means should be employed to promote a speedy enlargement 
of the slave trade" Accordingly, they voted 250,000 guil- 
ders to the West India Company ; and adopted several re- 
gulations for encouraging the importation of negroes into 
their Colonies. J They were indeed limited to the term of 
six years; but God preicribcd nearly the same limitation 
to the commerce, the liberty, and independency of Ho!- ^ 
land. 

Portugal also, there is reason to believe, was rapidly 
increasing her Slave Trade at the time of the French revo- 
lution. — With her, however, it was not, as with the other 
powers, occasioned by a systematic change in her laws ; or 
by the direct subornation of the Government. — In her 
share of the scourge, she has been hitherto equally distin- 
guished from them. 

Thus cruelly did the great commercial nations of Europe, 
all at the same jera, resolve to extend the desolation, 
the miseries and crimes of Africa, to the utmost o£ their 
power. Already they dragged away every year 74,000t 

* frivy Countil Report on the Slave, Trade pait 6. Title Spain, 

X Same Report, and part Title Holland 

t adw»rd»' W. lodiei, 3 vol. p f 8, 
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of her unhappy children j and a great part of her coast 
began to be almost destitute of inhabitants: yet her insa- 
tiable tormentors," were determined to drain the veins of 
her population still more copiously, and to ohtzm fuller 
meals for their avarice, though they should reduce her to a 
desert. But the eye of the Almighty was over them ; and 
to avenge devoted Africa at least, if not to save her, he 
dropped down among them the French revolution. 

Surely it was a struige coincidence of events, that so 
many different nations should at the same sera, offer new 
and extreme provocation to divine justice, by the same 
- species of iniquity, though without any mutual concert ; 
and that each of them should immediately after be 
involved, by the same cause, in new and extreme cala- 
mities.-— But when we i-egard the unforeseen and won- 
derful origin of all those calamities, the revolution of 
France, the coincidence becomes still more extraordi- 
flary. Induced, by a common temptation, the lucra- 
tive oppression of the African race, many nations 
start together in a new race of guilt : a strai^ source of 
unprecedented evil immediately bursts forth, and suddenly 
overwhelms them all. A cruel and unlimited slavery, is 
the subject of their crimes : a lawless and ferocious liberty, 
is made their common scourge. Not only France, but Eu- 
rope, becomes almost a second A frica. Order, security, pub- 
lic morals, the sacred principles which mitigate the horrors 
of war, and regulate the intercourse of nations, have vanished, 
or are beginning to Vanish, from this civilized quarter of 

the globe. The public law of the Slave Coast, may soon 

be upon a level with that of polished Europe ; and the 
persons of individuals, like their property, become the 
spoil of predatory war, in these once happy regions. — 
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Already, if recent intelligence from Hamburgh may be 
credited, Buon^arte takes credit for great moderation, in 
not selUng his captives into slavery i and intimates that 
London, wiU not be treated so mercifully in that respect, 
as Vienna and Berlin. 

It must be quite unnecessary, with every considerate 
reader, to prove that France herself has had her full share 
of the sufferings, which she has been made the instrument 
of inSicting. — Of all the offending nations, her lot has been 
perhaps the most deplorable. Her glory, is like the light 
of a conjuration i a lustre fed by ruin, misery and death, 
in the mansion to which it belongs. 

While so many nations have been sustaining extraordi- 
nary evils, has not the hand of Providence distinguished 
some portion of the earth, with blessings equally unusual ? — 
It has. — Let us turn our eyes to the rising Western 
Entire, arKl we shall see a people, whose fortunes furnish 
a striking contrast to the calamities of European countries. 
As the autumnal storm, while it strips the grove of its leaves, 
and lays prostrate some of its more ancient trunks, &vours 
the young and hardy pine, by opening to its aspiring point 
- aad expanding base, a freer course, and more copious sun- 
shine ; so have those revolutionary tempests which have 
laid waste the ancient realms of Europe, given an accele- 
rated growth to the United States of America, both in 
their strcr^;th and stature. — Popiiation, agriculture, com- 
merce, maritime power, how rapidly have they all in- 
creased in that country, since the revolution of France ! A 
new and vast domain also has been acquired, at the expetijijc 
of die Spanish Empire. With such prodigious rapidity 
ban the navigation of the United States increased, that 
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they promise so6n to win from Europe, the Trldertt it 
least, if not the Sceptre, of the Western World. 

Now, let it be well observed, " that the United States 
have alone, of all the nations of the earth, during the same 
period, done much to redeem themselves from those 
sins to which, I chiefly ascribe the calamities of Europe. 
Indeed, their govemmcnc and legislature, with whom 
the corporate responsibility in every country chiefly 
rests, have done all that was in their immediate power } 
while every state in the Union but one, has long since 
finally delivered itself from the guilt of the Afiican 
Slave Trade. 

■ It is truly honourable to the President Mid the Congress, 
to find by intelligence recently arrived, that the former 
has olficially congratulated the latter, on the near ap- 
proach of a period when they will possess the constitutional 
power ofgivingafinal blow to that hated commerce. That 
the power will be exercised, immediately afi:er it vests in 
the general legislature, . has been long beyond a doubt ; 
and though the first of January, 1808, is now at no great 
distance, the President suggests a mean of accclcratbg 
the efiFect of the intended law,"by a previous notice, which 
may prevent the inchoation of voyages in the present year, 
to be terminated in the next. 

I tlunk my Country has cause to complain of America ; 
and am not sure that the amicable arrangements lately, 
made, are of a kind to reconcile with her pretensions, our 
most essential belligerent rights. But wlule she acts, in re- 
lation to the most helpless and injured of the human race, 
upon such righteous and liberal principles, it is impossible 
to refuse her our esteem j or to grud^ any sacrifice for the 
sake of her friendship that self preservation may permit. 
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I tirus't that a nation which thus honourably itipects the 
sacred ri^ts of humanity arid justice, will not long persevere 
in a line of conduct which ministers to the pestilent ambi- 
tion of France, and abridges the only remaining -hope of 
liberty i^ Europe. Indeed, the late outrageous and prepos- 
terous measures of Napoleon, will probably supersede all 
questions that have lately subsbted between this country 
and the neutral powers ; by the new and undeniable rights 

which result to us fromsuch conduct in the enemy. 

May the harmony between England and America be 
settled on the firmest foundations ; and among the many 
sympathies which ought to bind us to each other, may we 
soon have to add a mutual abhorrence, and conventional 
renunciaticm of the Slave-trade ! 

But while America, has thus honourably distinguished 
herself from other commercial nations, and has been equal- 
ly distinguished by her singular prosperity in the present 
disastrous times ; there is one country, I confess, which hi- 
therto but imperfectly confirms, on a comparative view of 
her fortunes, the hypothesis I aim to establish. 

That country, alas 1 is Great Britain.-— We have suf- 
fered enough to. evince that we have incurred the disfa- 
vour of Heaven ; but other nations less guilty, in tegard 
to the Slave-trade at least, have been visited more severely. 
We have in truth exceeded in this respect, all their united 
■provocations. Our offences against the helpless Africans, 
have been far greater in amount ; and against God, we have 
sinned more deeply than others, by all the wide difference 
between our national blessings and theirs. Our shore of 
the crime is also preeminent, through that peculiar know- . 
Jedge of its detesnblc nature, -v^ich we have lately acquired. 
" E 
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.1 fear it may eT<!n be added, that the perseverance of other 
nations in their iniquity, is fiiirly imput^le to England; as 
being a natural eiFect of our example, aiier our deliberate 
examination of the case. 

. But England, though severely chastised, is not yet, like 
some of her fellow- sinners, cast down or destroyed ; and 
if the dangers of the country had finally subsided, this I 
admit would be some ^parent drawback on the force of 
the reasons chat have been offered for ascribmg our pulslic 
calamities to the Slave-trade, though God can find mean» 
of making us miserable enough, even without employing 
further against us, the sword of Buonaparte, 

But here it is, that I find by far the liio&t alaniuag view 
of this truly awful subject. Let the sad prospects opcDcd in 
the first division of this work, be fiurly contemplated; and 
then let it be remembered that the very country wliose hte 
would demonstrably, 10 the event of its subjx^stkm by 
France, be the most terrible that ever awaited 1 raEba» i& 
the Kame which has most highly provoked the avenging 
justice of God. — Nor let us harden ourselves ob account 
of aoy seemingly auspicious change in the course of eveitts, 
or the prospect of new corJedcracies. " Though Inad- 
join in band, the wicked shall not pass unpunished." 

Att ^ pres^it moment, there is another coosidc'^ 
ration which fills me with the most painiul anxiety ; 
and which urges mc here to conclude this, work im^ 
perfect though it is, that I may no longer withheld 

from my country, a feeble bi« seasonable warning. ■ 

In a few days, or weeks, FarUament will have to decide-, 
whether it shall redeem the solemn pledge which it has.re^ 
ccntly given, for the e^tcision of Uu? dreadful traffic ; or whcs 
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thcr by x new apostacy, worse by fiir than any former 
provocation of the same kind, it shall fill up the measure 
of our iniquities, and draw down upon us, perhaps, a speedy 
and signal vengeance. 

I have too high an opinion of the dignity, as well as the 
moral feelings of the British legislature, t6 regard so oppro- 
brious a relapse as a very probable event. But when I ad- 
vert to the long and sad experience which we have had of 
the fate of such questions in Parliament ; when I remember 
the assiduous opposition, and the stiU more fatal apathy, by 
which the fairest expectations of the friends of the op- 
pressed Africans, have been repeatedly ruined j my hopes 
pre miiigled, I own, with much uneasiness and fear. 

May God, in whose hands are the hearts of all men, 
incline those who, under his permission, are our lawgivers, 
to deliver us at length, without delay, from the guilt of 

innocent blood ! Then only shall I hope that the 

wisest measures of defence will be t^xtly efficacious ; .then 
only may solid peace and security be expected to succeed 
to the dangers of the country. 



THX END. 
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